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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Comparative Snobtery. 

DEAR SOLOMON,—The other after- 
Micon I was proceeding sedately along the 
Fifth Avenue, when I observed a little crowd 
of people standing in front of the Brevoort 
House, upon both sides of the street. I had 
jast been reading Tennyson's new poem with 
its old and exquisite ending, and my mind was 
full of its lofty and romantic imagery, so that it 
seemed very natural to hear, in reply to my 
question why the crowd was collected, that Ar- 
thur was coming. Instantly I began to repeat 
the words of the poem: 

“To me, methought, who waited with a crowd, 
There came a bark that, blowing forward, bore 
King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port; and all the people cried, 

* Arthur is come again!” 

‘What luck was mine! I should see him then, 
the veritable Arthur of England! And my 
fellow-citizens, who were the most veritable of 
street vagabonds, they also would see him. 
They were probably more fortunate than I, for 
they waited and I passed on; and to this hour 
I have not seen the Prince. 

I have not seen him, and why should I? I 
know how he looks. I know what kind of coat, 
vest, trowsers, collar, cravat, gloves, boots, pins, 
rings, chains, hat, and stick he wears, I know 
all about his hair, his nose; his eyes, and his 
pocket-handkerchief. I know how he smiles, 
what he says, and what he eats at dinner, 
breakfast, supper, and lunch. I know where he 
goes to church, who goes with him, and what 
he hears preached. I know at what time he 
goes to the theatre, and I read with admiration 
the names of Smith, Johnson, and Thompson, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, who attend him. 
I know whether he is graciously pleased to 
laugh, and whether he applauds or is evident- 
ly bored, J know when he rides, drives, and 
walks, and where he goes upon each illustrious 
occasion of his sallying: forth, I know the 
names of the young women with whom he 
dances—ah me! and don’t I remember those 
of the young women with whom His Royal 
Highness, the Prince de Joinville, did the same 
thing innumerable years ago! Appear! grand- 
mothers and dowagers! Arise! worthy old 
gentleman hard of hearing, and let the ball- 
room of to-night have a vision of its destiny! 

Yes, all these délightful truths I know, 
all this sweet domestic history of the young 
Arthur is mine; and if I only knew whether 
his collars are detached.or sewed to his shirts, 
and whether his stockings are merino or cotton, 
and whether he snores through his nose or 
merely puffs delicately with his month, I think 
that I should know every thing of this inter- 
esting kind about the young gentleman. 

My dear Solomon, you are a very wise man, 
and as you read these words I can see you smil- 
ing, and hear you inwardly saying, ‘‘ Poor old 
Bachelor; I suppose he wasn’t asked to meet 
the Prince at dinner, and was omitted in the 
invitation to the Delmonico reception.” What 
a shrewd fellow you are,Solomon, Was it you 
or General Butler who said that Mr. Dawes’s 
speech about extravagance was the result of a 
desire to break up his party? And was it you 
who suggested that Tom’s caustic review of 
Ned’s book meant merely that Ned hadn't ask- 
ed Tom to dinner? Who knows? We are all 
mortal, Solomon. And if H. R. H. had polite- 
ly invited your old friend and correspondent to 
dinner, and your friend had read in the news- 
papers that the princely dinner-party to-day 
consisted of an Old Bachelor, and he had seen 
you and other people looking at him afterward 
with a kind of awful interest—why, I say, who 
knows that if Ned had asked Tom to dinner, 
'Tom’s estimate of poetic genius might not have 
been different? At any rate, Solomon, when 
your poems are ready, and about to be issued, 
try the experiment. Give a banquet, give a 
series of banquets, to the gentlemen who write 
the criticisms. Send rings to their wives ; send 
bonbons to their children. Let us see if we 
can not have a little honest and genial criti- 
cism, instead of that cynicism which I see you 
think has infected your old friend. 

Seriously, Solomon, can you tell me why I 
should have so much Prince served up to me 
in the newspaper? You ask me, in return, 
whether public interest in distinguished per- 
sons is not natural, Certainly ; but not inter- 
est in their cravats and stockings. And, Solo- 
mon, you asked me about distinguished per- 
sons, Is this worthy young gentleman distin- 
guished? For what, and where? If Bismarck 
or John Bright came to the country, there would 
be a very intelligible curiosity to see men who 
took so large a part in affairs, who may be said, 
as far as it is true of any individuals, to affect 
the course of events. But what distinguishes 
our young friend, who, I have no doubt, is an 
amiable, good-humored, well-instructed youth, 
and who, I hope, enjoys himself upon his tray- 
els? What distinguishes him but the fact that 
he is the son of a Queen? ‘The Queen is also 





our friend, and the chief of a great kindred na- 
tion. Those are excellent reasons for treating 
her son with cordial hospitality; but are they 
reasons why. we should be edified with detailed 
descriptions of the pattern of his trowsers and 
regaled with the knowledge that his coat collar 
is of brown velvet? Are they reasons why his 
going and coming should be chronicled, as if 
they were facts of any importance whatever to 
any human being except himself and his friends? 
Why, my dear Solomon, you have only to com- 
mit a murder of peculiar atrocity to-morrow, 
or any other infamous crime, and the next day 
the same public will be feasted by the same au- 
thorities with the same elaborate description of 
the pattern of your trowsers and the color of 
your velvet collar. 

It is, therefore, as you see, my friend, rather 
foolish to talk about public interest in distin- 
guished people as an explanation of the enter- 
tainment which the papers offer us upon this 
occasion. It is merely a pandering to morbid 
or prurient curiosity. It presupposes snobbery, 
which the master who has most fully treated 
that great theme defines as the mean admira- 
tion of mean things. Not that the young gen- 
tleman in question can be so defined, Far from 
it, I hope. But we, who are expected to be in- 
terested in knowing that the young man’s coat 
is blue or brown, or that he holds his hat in his 
hand when he talks with Mrs, Grant—we are 
accused of snobbery by those descriptions in the 
newspapers. For why should they be there but 
that experience has shown how swiftly we buy 
the papers in which we know them to be? 

The character of a successful newspaper re- 
veals the public taste. At an earlier period of 
my life, when I received handsome overtures to 
write for the daily press, a veteran of the craft 
said to me, for whom he professed a fatherly 
interest: ‘‘ Remember that what tMe public like 
is personality ; and it can bear any amount of 
spice and seasoning.” That veteran certainly 
remembered his own conviction and acted upon 
it. He made a paper that was truly The Gos- 
sip. He ought to have called it The Social 
Slop-Jar; The Tittle-Tattler; The Key-Hole ; 
The Dust-Hole; The Arch Snob; The Daily 
Disgrace. And what was the consequence? 
He said that the public liked nothing so much 
as personalities, He wrote upon that principle, 
and his paper had a certain circulation, It was 
an index of the real tastes of its readers. They 
were a public which delighted to read that the 
gallant Edward Numb was engaged to the love- 
ly Nancy Dumb, and that a wedding of the 
greatest splendor would “come off” in May 
next, with not less than twenty-four bride- 
maids; and that a detailed catalogue of the 
bridal gifts, with the cost of each article and 
the names of the givers, would be published 
exclusively in The Gossip; and copies of the 
catalogue, printed upon white satin, would be 
offered as premiums for new subscribers. The 
Gossip had its patrons; but by all sensible men 
and women its editor was utterly despised, 

Now it is to that part of the public that 
gloated over the Gossip, or, if you choose, to 
that part of human nature in you and me which 
gloats over gossip with a small g, a very small 
g indeed, that these newspaper accounts of the 
young English Prittce are addressed. ‘here 
wouldn’t be such an immense increase of this 
kind of stuff in the papers unless there were a 
demand for it. In England, indeed, or in any 
country socially organized upon the Hindoo sys- 
tem of. caste, it is not surprising that Hodge, 
born a poor tinker, and a poor tinker expecting 
to die, should lose his breath when he lifts his 
eyes and contemplates a duke, or H. R. H., or 
ineffable Majesty itself, and delight to solace 
his poverty and the groveling estate from which 
he does not hope to rise with knowing that the 
Earl of Doddy gave a grand banquet to the 
Duke of Noddy; and that Viscount Toddy, and 
the Duchess Dowager of Boddy, and the Right 
Honorable Shad Coddy, and an illustrious list 
of other nobles and Brahmins, were present at 
the dinner. Hodge reads these things as reve- 
lations of a higher state of existence to which 
he can never aspire, and is humbly grateful that 
his darkness is cheered by the mere knowledge 
of such light. But, my dear Solomon, why 
should you and I care to know that Jones dined 
yesterday with Smith? And why should the 
conductor of a paper take pains and spend mon- 
ey to announce the great truth that Jones took 
white sauce with his grouse, and evidently rel- 
ished it, as was evinced by. smacking his lips 
and remarking, ‘‘I say, old fellow, Smith boy, 
that’s jolly good prog?” 

Don’t you see, Solomon, when the Duke of 
Noddy comes to this country he is really only 
Jones? He is a rich man, perhaps; but Jones 
is richer, He is a man of rank and title; but 
that means among us what deacon, and gen- 
eral, and captain mean, and nomore. If, then, 
it would be folly for the editor to spend his 
money and illustrate his.enterprise by inform- 
ing us of the fact I have supposed, that Jones 
dined yesterday with Smith, why isn’t it equally 
foolish for him to tell us at great length, and 
with what may be called loud type, that Duke 
Noddy dined yesterday with Tufter Toady, 
Esquire? The only reason is that you and I 


are supposed to be interested in the fact of his 
being a duke, not in his being a clever or dis- 
Indeed, if he were Duke ; 





tinguished man, 
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Lovelace, it would be the same. If his life 
were unclean, and his talents contemptible, 
and his character unmanly—if he were a thor- 
oughly useless and despicable man, we should 
still be treated to the color of the spots on his 
waistcoat, because of our supposed interest in 
the duke as a duke, which is the very essence 
of snobbishness. 

I suppose the moral of all this is, that forms 
of government and professions of political phi- 
losophy have very little effect upon the relative 
snobbery of nations. We have it—even we, 
the free and enlightened; and we may even 
show ours in‘® more vulgar way than the Briton. 
Indeed, a tradesman who stands at his door ob- 
sequiously, hat in hand, and who reverences a 
simple and innocent youth merely because he 
is a prince, is a spectacle quite as flattering to 
human nature as a scribbler who insults him 
grossly merely for the same reason. For my 
own part, [ think the English Court Circula. is 
a much less humiliating style of literature than 
our own Jenkinsian annals. At least, the 
names of noblemen are hereditary, and often 
suggest some heroic or interesting association. 
And when we see them mentioned in the list 
of guests at Windsor Castle or Warwick Cas- 
tle, or at some other historic house, we think 
of the famous people who once bore the titles; 
there is a certain glamour of romance and tra- 
dition, and we know at least that, had we been 
there, we should have seen and felt the pres- 
ence of refinement and culture. 

But when we read the prolonged details of 
the great ball at the Funguses, why, my dear 
Solomon, I think there is not much glamour of 
romance and tradition; and as for Mrs. Belah 
Butter’s train and chignon and diamonds, which 
are described at length, we remember that she 
can not speak the language grammatically, while 
her husband made his great fortune by short 
weights and other small swindles. Do you find 
it enlivening to read about the expenses of vul- 
gar people? If an amiable young gentleman 
comes to the country, by all means let us be 
hospitable, but not talk about it. Let us re- 
member what opportunities he has for the study 
of comparative snobbery, and if he doesn’t find 
ours much more contemptible than that of his 
own country, I shall be sincerely glad. 

Yours, Solomon, 
An OLp BacHELor. 








BLOT-TING PAPERS. 


No. XII.—THE PURSUIT OF THE STARV- 
ING CONTINUED. 

E went to another intelligence-office, with 

no better success, The Lady Abbess was 
a florid, flourishing woman, admirably adapted 
to her calling, and not backward in expressing 
her mind freely to both classes of her custom- 
ers, in a manner pleasant to witness, though it 
bore no visible fruit. Neither persuasion nor 
denunciation could induce her girls to go into 
the country. And while we were yet speaking 
a buxom maiden came up, and reported her- 
self in the market. 

‘*Why, you have but just gone!” exclaimed 
Madam, in surprise. ‘‘Couldn’t you find the 
place ?” 

“Yes,mum, But the lady would not pay but 
two dollars and a half, mum; and I wouldn’t 
stay for that.” 

‘*More fool you!” was the pithy comment, 
as the girl was summarily dispatched to the 
waiting-room again. 

Evidently an intelligence-office is the last 
place in the world to look for intelligence. We 
must push our researches on a higher plane. Is 
there not a Christian Young Woman’s Home, 
or some such benevolent invention, where young 
women from the country can find a cheap, com- 
fortable, and respectable boarding-house while 
they are looking for employment? ‘This is the 
place where working-women of the better class 
would be likely to resort for the suppression of 
starvation. Irish women do not starve. Look 
at their color and their muscles! It is our high- 
spirited American women who follow that o¢cu- 
pation. Look at their lack of color and muscle! 
He that goeth in search of the rich and power- 
ful Irish shall, of course, not prosper; but he 
that followeth after Americans shall have poy- 
erty enough on his hands to employ all his re- 
sources in its relief. 

We sought and found the Home for Chris- 
tian Young Women. A single Christian Young 
Woman was sitting in a comfortable room, wait- 
ing the hegira of young women from the coun- 
try, which had evidently not yet begun, I laid 
my errand before her. She did not know of any 
person now who would be willing to engage in 
household service, though they did sometimes 
have applications for work of that sort. Gen- 
erally the young women who came to them 
wanted employment in stores and offices as 
saleswomen, book-keepers, and copyists. 

‘Where do the thirty thousand starving’sew- 
ing-women mostly go to?” I asked, steadfastly. 

“To heaven, let us charitably hope,” said 
Hassan, under his breath. 

The Christian Young Woman, who was a 
very nice person too, looked at me inquiring- 
ly. I explained the secondary object of my 
search. She smiled, comprehending the situ- 
ation at once, and said she knew there were 
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rumors of a great deal of suffering, which un- 
doubtedly did exist, and which ought not to 
exist. But the girls would go into shops, and 
would not go into families; and what could 
you do? 

Unquestionably nothing—only look over the 
Home, which was still in the experimental 


. stage, and which was decent enough—so far as 


decency consists with sleeping four in a room 
—and which was apparently planned and con- 
ducted with the honest intent to be useful. 
We gave it the meed of our approbation, if. 
that can be called approbation which is found- 
ed on an examination so slight; and having 
agreed that the Grand Army of the Starving 
did not rendezvous here, we were on the point 
of leaving, when we were called back by the 
announcement that a woman had just come in 
who might prove to be precisely what we want- 
ed. She was a tall, muscular Christian, with 
high cheek-bones, and great facility in the use 
of language, and was accompanied by a young 
Christian of the same persuasion, perhaps four- 
teen or fifteen years old. The two forces were 
marshaled face to face, and in reply to my first 
tentative inquiry she poured forth torrents of 
information. She had been accustomed to liv- 
ing out, and, in fact, was then living out; but 
she wished to change her place. She would 
tell us the whole story, for she had nothing to 
keep back. She worked for a living, and she 
wasn't ashamed of it. She came from up coun- 
try. Her father was well off, bit the fact was 
he was penurious. And then she had a step- 
mother, who made matters worse, and she could 
not live in any peace at home. And her father 
died and made a will (“‘ Made a will and died,” 
muttered Hassan; but it was a pebble against 
the tide), leaving her something—no great— 
not enongh to support her. But her step-mo- 
ther would do nothing for her, because she had 
a will—would not even let her live in the house. 
And she had this child to support, and she had 
to work to help out. She could do house-work 
best, because the child could stay with her. It 
was her sister’s child; her sister was dead ; and 
she had always taken care of the girl since she 
wasababy. She was a lawful, legitimate child, 
and as good a girl as ever stepped, and had 
never been away from her. She was fourteen 
years old, and must have an education; and 
she wanted to be where the child could live 
with her and go to school. It was suggested 
that the girl might get a place near her aunt, 
where she might work enough to earn her board 
and go to school at the same time. But no; 
they had never been separated, and she must 
have the girl with her where she could see to 
her. People might impose upon a girl of that 
age if they had the chance. Her price was 
three dollars a week, and the girl thrown in. 
What she should like was to keep house for a 
widower or an old bach. They were easier to 
get along with, and would not mind the child 
so much. 

I mentally thanked the Jewess for teaching 
me that word, and vocally suggested that it 
was impossible for me to furnish either of those 
qualifications. She smiled grimly, and admit- 
ted the imperativeness of the situation. Has- 
SAN, with his hand over his mouth, wished me 
to ask her whether she should prefer to have 
the girl taught in a Female Seminary, or by a 
governess engaged at the house; but it did not 
seem worth while to go into particulars while 
the generals were so far beyond our reach, and 
he was afraid to speak himself. So we came 
away, leaving the Christian Young Women to 
their fate, though Hassan, when he had recov- 
ered his spirits, courage, and freedom in the 
open air, remarked to me that he did not think 
this woman was very young or very Christian. 
I know that she was exhaustive. One would 
as soon have a whirlwind in the kitchen. 

“Well?” queried Hassan, when we had 
walked on several minutes in silence. 

‘“*New York next,” I replied. ‘I will find 
those thirty thousand starving women, or per- 
ish in the attempt.” 

“Forty thousand is the New York figure,” he 
suggested, being, like the minute-hand, quick at 
figures. 

I wrote to the editor of the best-tempered, 
the best-mannered, and the most trust-worthy 
daily newspaper in the city of New York: 

“Dear Sizr,—A few weeks ago I saw in your paper 
the annual statement that there were forty thousand 
women in New York making shirts at six cents apiece, 
and otherwise starving over the needle. If you will 
put me in communication with those women, I will 
speedily find a comfortable and respectable home for 
one of them, so that yon will have only thirty-nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine to carry over 
to next year. Very respectfully, etc., etc.” 


His reply came promptly. Could I tell in 
what issue of their paper the statement referred 
to appeared? If so, they would endeavor to 
look up the matter and give me the earliest 
possible information. 

I could not give the exact date, but it was 
only a few weeks before. 

He expressed great regret, but it would be 
impossible for them to do any thing without 
definite information on that point. 

Five peas sat in a pod, says Hans Curis- 
TIAN ANDERSEN, They were green, and the 
pod was green; and therefore, they thought, the 
whole world was green. The fable is of New 
York editors, But the rural mind knows that 
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forty thousand women in articulo mortis do not 
suddenly drop out of the universe like a pen- 
knife lost from your pocket. 

I arose and went to New York. 

I descended boldly upon the awful lair of a 

‘New York daily newspaper editor, who pro- 
fesses himself, and is generally believed to be, 
the busiest person in the known world, except 
the father of all mischief. 

I do not expect to be believed if I say that 
he was sitting with his feet upon a chair, read- 
ing a newspaper, doubtless admiring one of his 
own editorials. Therefore I do not say it; but 
I know what I saw. 

He took down his feet instantly, and stood 
upon them, evidently feeling that his hour had 
‘come. New York editors, I fancy, are not ac- 
customed to being called upon to confront their 
assertions in this summary fashion. 

I accosted him without apology or remorse. 

“ You said in your excellent paper”—so much 
granted to the spirit of courtesy—“‘ a few weeks 
ago, that there were forty thousand women at 
the point of death and the needle. Unless they 
dre by this time all dead or fed, I will thank you 
to introduce me to a few scores of them.” 

He ran his fingers through his hair—beauti- 
ful hair it was, too, and abundant, in spite of 
the severe toil of the brain beneath—in a per- 
plexed, abstracted way, and began, hesitating- 


‘*Tf you could give me the date of the paper 
that made-the statement—” 

But I was familiar with that old refrain, and 
replied, unflinchingly : 

*‘T can not give it to you. But this thing is 
not done in a corner. Forty thousand gaunt, 
famine-stricken women can not come to the 
surface momentarily, like earth-worms after a 
shower, and then disappear from the day. If 
they swarméd the streets, or the cellars, or the 
garrets of New York three weeks ago, they 
swarm them now. ‘They can not march into 
your newspaper forty thousand strong, and leave 
no trace. Tell me where to find them.” 

Poor fellow, I pitied him, as a tender-heart- 
ed Inquisitor may be supposed to have pitied 
St. Lawrence on his gridiron. He ran both 
hands this time through his magnificent hair. 
He leaned his tortured head on his hands, and 
his elbows on the table. He folded his bonnie 
brow in horizontal and perpendicular wrinkles, 
till it looked like a distressed chess-board. And 
then he started up with a bright, happy smile, 
and invited me home to dinner! 

Rather than let go my hold upon him, I went. 

We sailed and sailed up the beautiful river 
as serenely as if there were no women in the 
world. The editor expected his wife to meet 
us at the landing with the ponies, but she was 
not there. ‘‘ Something has detained her,” he 
said, and, after waiting a while, went to the liv- 
ery-stable and hired a coach. We had been 
ten minutes on our land journey when the ed- 
itor’s little son cried, ‘‘ There’s mamma!” 

She was just late enough to have caused the 
trouble and the extra carriage, and not late 
enough to imply any serious cause of deten- 
tion. Now, I thought, he will be vexed, though 
he is too polite to show it. 

‘*Why, so it is!” he exclaimed, warmly. 
**Poor little mamma!” and jumped out and 
gave her his own seat, and drove the ponies 
home himself all alone, or with some man or 
other, while we rode royally companioned. 

I forgave him his forty thousand women on 
the spot. 

If every man in the world would be thor- 
oughly good to the one woman whom God has 
given him, there would be no forty thousand, 
or forty scores, left to fight the bitter battle in 
outer darkness. 

Four-and-twenty hours lasted that dinner 
and its concomitants—four-and-twenty hours 
of paradise in a little stone eyrie—if that is 
not too violent a word—perched high up among 
the rocky Palisades. ‘The lordly, lovely river 
wound slowly and smoothly by, and lost itself 
in the brilliant hues of autumn woods and the 
hazy purple of distant skies. Slender skiffs 
shot athwart from bank to bank, and lazy boats 
drifted down the gentle current far beneath our 
feet. The stars came glowing out one by one, 
and the city lights twinkled across the water, 
hardly less brilliant and beautiful—stars of hid- 
den, happy homes. 

What have want and famine to do in this 
perfect world ? 

The night-air freshens and sharpens, but with- 
in, upon the ample, hospitable hearth, leaps and 
sparkles, flickers and fades, and leaps again, the 
boundless cheer of a hard-wood fire. Children 
play quietly about the room—real little girls, 
healthy and wholesome, in honest clothes, shy 
and silent, watchful and bright, whispering softly 
among themselves, and breaking out into half- 
hushed but wholly irrepressible laughs. Co- 
gently entreated, little Miss finds courage to ex- 
hibit her gymnastics on the hearth-rug before a 
very select and appreciative assembly, who en- 
joy exceedingly her skill in turning a somer- 
sault; whereupon Miss Roly Poly, fired with a 
noble ambition to emulate the feats of her older 
sister, must ‘needs throw her somersault also, 
and proceeds to roll her chubby person into a 
Gclicious little puff-ball, and squirms around 
sidewise in a series of most astonishing and 

laughter-provoking wriggles, flattering herself 





all the while that she is turning heels over head, 
which is the only turn she does not make, bless 
her sweet innocence! ‘The next best thing to 
her gymnastics is her devotion. ‘Bend your 
head, Roly Poly,” says her papa, when he is 
about to say grace before meat, And if Roly 
Poly is too intent on her stranger neighbor, 
papa merely takes her by the nape of the neck 
and chucks her silky head into her plate till 
the words of*thanksgiving are ended, which is 
an Aid to Devotion at once simple and effect- 
ive; and Roly Poly takes it all in good part, 
sucking her thumb with silent steadfastness 
through the whole, nothing doubting herself to 
be in the line of the true Apostolic succession. 
After the glory of the dark comes the glory 
of the dawn, and then long rambles in the gor- 
geous woods, and long lingering on the sunny, 
warm rocks above the rolling river, and then 
down, down, down the steep cliff, through tan- 
gled shrubbery and over treacherous rocks, to 
the water’s edge. And farewell, charming host 
and hostess, rosy cheeks, dimpled fingers, Roly 
Poly—good-by! And may no hard fate ever 
bring you out from your summer nook among 
the birds and breezes to swell the dreadful 
ranks of the unfriended and unsheltered ! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SHAWL COSTUMES. 


FEW of the shawl costumes now in vogue 
in Paris are imported to be worn at the 
close of winter and beginning of spring. ‘These 
consist of a 'raped casaque made of an ordinary 
cloth long shawl, such as are sold in the shops 
for $8 or $10. Dark gray, chocolate-color, and 
Scotch plaids are provided for the present sea- 
son, while those to be worn later haye large 
blocks of black, brown, or blue, with white. 
The garment is fashioned in such a way that the 
striped border woven in the shawl, and the fringe 
at the ends of it, may serve for trimming. A 
monk’s collar, broad cuffs, square pocket flaps, 
and sash, all of black cashmere, complete the 
casaque. Worn with a short skirt of black silk 
or alpaca, this makes a serviceable and stylish 
suit for morning shopping and for traveling, An 
imported casaque costs $50. If the shawl is fur- 
nished, the modiste charges $35 for arranging it. 
New cloths for spring jackets and wraps are 
of a plusi-like fabric of white ground with brill- 
iant Scotch plaids of the gayest tartans, 


MOHAIR SUITS. 


Among the new goods to be introduced for 
spring dresses is the beaver brand mohair of a 
pure shade of black, with a silk finish that gives 
it a beautiful lustre. It is well adapted for sum- 
mer wear, as it is far lighter than alpaca, and 
will make up almost as effectively as silk. The 
plan for spring suits of this and kindred fabrics 
is a short skirt about three yards wide, gored in 
the usual way, and trimmed to the depth of half 
a yard, or even three-fourths for tall figures, with 
a flat pleating of the material, finished top and 
bottom by a narrow box-pleated frill and a piping 
of gros grain. Close-fitting over dress with waist 
and bonffant skirt in one, the latter reaching to 
the pleating on the under-skirt. The design is 
to have the under-skirt appear to be formed en- 
tirely of kilt pleats, but these carried to the waist 
would make the dress too heavy for comfort. A 
narrow pleating edges the over garment. Wide 
flowing sleeves, or else sabot sleeves held in 
near the wrist, and two pleated frills falling to- 
ward the hand. Square revers at the throat, or 
else standing pleats in heart shape. Gros grain 
belt and bow without sash ends. Small bows up 
the front of corsage. Sheer white muslin frills 
standing around the neck and drooping over the 
hands. 

PIQUES, CAMBRIC, ETC. 


February purchases made by experienced house- 
Wives consist, in a great measure, of white goods, 
piqués, and cambrics for house dresses and suits, 
as these are made up at home in advance of the 
season, while finer material, such as poplin, silk, 
and China crape, are deferred until the last mo- 
ment, that the modiste may fashion them in ac- 
cordance with her latest Parisian advices. Hence 
merchants are displaying their newest designs in 
piqué. Buff or white piqués of the cheap quali- 
ties, ranging from 35 cents to 60 cents a yard, 
have twilled satin-like stripes of various widths, 
or small honey-comb figures; finer goods, cost- 
ing from 80 cents to $1 65 a yard, have thick 
cords like ottoman reps, or else small cross-bars 
formed of cords. The barred goods are most 
durable, as repped piqué is apt to split between 
the cords. White and pearl-colored piqués have 
small irregular figures of blue or violet; buff 
grounds are striped or checked with biack. 

Soft-finished cambrics, in double fold, resem- 
bling foulards, with pale lavender, dust-colored, 
and buff grounds, dotted with white, are import- 
ed for suits, and sold foi 40 cents a yard. 

These wash-goods are made in short suits that 
may be worn both in the house and street. A 
pretty fashion for piqué dresses is a postillion 
basque and narrow gored skirt. As gathers of 
thick piqué iron badly, the skirt should be sloped 
perfectly flat in front and at the sides, and the 
back sewed to a belt in broad, flat pleats. The 
postillion basque, like those made for riding- 
habits, is square at the back, and pointed or 
round in front. The sleeves are the duchess 
shape—a coat-sleeve rounded open from the wrist 
half-way to the elbow. 
fringe of thick cords headed by a sort of passe- 
menterie of square or round cords in vine pat- 
terns like braiding. Large brandebourgs, or 
frog-buttons with loops, are imported for the 
front of the jacket, ornaments for the sleeves, 
and fancy buttons for the back. 


The trimming is cotton. 





Other suits of piqué are made with an upper 
skirt of simple shape, sometimes forming large 
leaves; and for an over garment a short, loose 
paletot, more ample than the sailor jacket of last 
season, left. open half-way up the seams under 
the arms, and in the middle of the back. Large 
flowing sleeves. The trimming is slightly-gath- 
ered strips of English embroidery, or that which 
imitates guipure designs. A heading for these 
secant ruffles is made of strips of insertion, placed 
at intervals over wide black velvet ribbon. ‘Iwo 
standing frills trim the front of the jacket in 
heart shape, A buff linen suit, made in the way 
just described, is trimmed with straight ruttles 
chain-stitched with black. Such suits, ready- 
made, cost from $10 to $15. For white and 
écru goods the trimmings are embroidery, passe- 
menterie, pleated ruffles, with an abundance of 
black velvet ribbon, in bows, bands, and as frais- 
es. Wrappers of light striped cambric are made 
as described in Bazar No. 7, Vol. UI., and 
trimmed with piqué braid or with bias bands of 
the cambric an inch wide, edged on each side 
with a tiny fold of solid colored percale. The 
folds are basted on first, then the striped band 
is laid on, and one row of machine-stitching on 
each side is enough. Broad sailor collars, deep 
cuffs on coat-sleeves, belt of the trimming, long 
straight pocket-flaps, and large pearl buttons, 
complete the tidy and comfortable wrapper. 

Black velvet fraises, a la Marie Stuart, will 
form part of spring costumes of white and color- 
ed materials. 

HOOP SKIRTS AND CRINOLINE. 


Hoop skirts are generally worn, and will prob- 
ably continue in vogue. ‘They can not be relin- 
quished in winter, because they are needed to 
support heavily-trimmed skirts of dresses, or in 
summer, when they become necessary for com- 
fort in lieu of several starched skirts. They are, 
however, worn very small, their greatest circum- 
ference being from seventy to seventy-five inches, 
The tournure is large, and the skirt hangs almost 
straight below it, without any perceptible flow. 
The skeleton hoop is but little worn; a gored 
muslin skirt, in whicla few flexible steel springs 
are introduced, is preferred instead. The panier 
Monocrat skirt, prepared for spring and summer 
wear, is of this description. From six to eleven 
springs are introduced in the skirt in a way that 
permits them to be readily removed when the 
skirt is washed, and panier springs fitted in at 
the top of the skirt do away with the necessity 
for a separate bustle. The panier skirt will cost 
from $2 to $2 50, a sum often paid for paniers 
alone. Ladies who wish to avoid the round ap- 
pearance that hoops give, wear skirts of hair- 
cloth, made of many narrow gores, with puffs or 
flounces set around the skirt as high as the knee, 
and sometimes up the entire back width. These 
cost from $8 to $12. Wiry grass linen skirts 
with two wide flounces are $2. Elaborate pan- 
iers of stiff hair-cloth, held in putts, with deep 
frill below, are $6. Satin-jean paniers, giving 
the appearance of large hips by means of whale- 
bones springing outward from the belt, are $1 50 
to $2. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Mesdames DiEDEN; VIRFOLET; PINcHON; and 
Gerpnry; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; W. I. Peake & 
Co.; and Tuompson, Lancpon, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Mrs. GENERAL Gatnes, notwithstanding her 
much litigation in New Orleans, manages to get 
a fair share of the world’s comfort in her new 
and spacious home,on Fifth Avenue, near Cen- 
tral Park, the white marble exterior of which 
excites many a pleasant comment from Fortune’s 
favorites who go prancing or riding by. She has 
poe movement and brightness of a woman of 

orty. 

—When Governor Grary, at one of his even- 
ing receptions at Harrisburg, was asked to 


dance, he excused himself with the mild remark: | 


“T have not danced since the war—my legs are 
too full of bullet-holes !” 

—A Roman wit, looking about for items of 
gossip about the big guns of the Gcumenical, 
has made the following discovery: ‘‘The En- 
glish are always taking out something to eat; 
the American Bishops are retiring to smoke; 
the French Bishops are passing about and talk- 
ing; the Spanish Bishops are in little groups, 
talking their own politics; the Germans are si- 
lent, and doing nothing. The Italians, if we 
may conclude from the example of the wit him- 
self, are making their observations.” 

—Mr. JAMES LENOX, whose name is now much 
on the public tongue in connection with his li- 
brary gift, lives in one of the largest houses in 
the city, at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Tenth Street. He is a bachelor; and his house- 
hold consists of himself, his maiden sister, and 
their servants. His only guests are a few rela- 
tives and a few old Scotch families, who form 
a secret little circle of the most impenetrable 
character. Occasionally an artist of eminence, 
like CuuRcH, is invited, but not often, as the 
master is a recluse. He is a very benevolent 
man, but allows no man to see him unless he 
desires it. He has never been “interviewed.” 
If you ring at the door, the servant will report 
your card and your business, and the reply will 
be: ‘*Mr. Lenox asks to be excused.” If you 
desire information of a business character, you 
are referred to his agent. Indoors his time is 
mostly passed in his library, which, in rare and 
valuable works, is quite unequaled in this coun- 
try, and is surpassed by few private libraries in 
the Old World. 

—Captain CoMMEREL, commander of the Brit- 
ish iron-clad Monarch, which brought over the 
remains of Mr. PeaBopy, has made himself a 
general favorite by the good-nature with which 
he disposes of his three or four thousand visitors 
aday. And they tell a story of him which will 
all the more commend him not only to the Yan- 
kee, but to every lover of gallant deeds find 
where. During the Crimean war he served wit 
the British fleet off Yenikale, where the Russians 
had an important dépét of ammunition, arms, 
and commissary stores. One dark, windy night 





he rowed ashore, with no companion but his 
coxswain, crept up to the store-houses, and set 
fire to them on the windward side. The whole 
dépét was consumed, but before the‘two English- 
men could get away the coxswain was badly 
wounded. Captain ComMEREL took him on his 
back, reached the boat, and pulled off in safety 
to his ship. That is how he got his “ Victoria 
Cross ;” and he was one of the first upon whom 
that reward of bravery was ever conferred. 

_—That must have been a werry nice. supper 
given at Washington to the attendants of H. R. H. 
Prince ARTY, by the resident English coachmen 
and butlers, at their favorite ale-house,.‘‘ The 
Windsor Arms.”” A bow-legged groom who was 
present gives amusing accounts of the supper 
and the speeches, especially one by the PRINCE’S 
‘*‘own man,” who was enthusiastic in his praises 
of the United States as compared with Canada. 
“Ow is hit,’ heasked, “ that Henglishmen want 
to ’av’ hany thing to do with such a blausted 
cold place, where the people are French and the 
beah’s as weak as watah ?” 

—Mr. GeorGE W. MILLER, the new Superin- 
tendent, of the Insurance Department, has for 
many years been a prominent lawyer and gentle- 
man of Rochester. He was at one time City 
Attorney, and subsequently Assistant United 
States District Attorney. Last Fourth of July 
he delivered the Oration at Tammany Hall, in 
place of Governor HorrMay, and is said to have 
acquitted himself with credit. He is about forty 
years ofage. His father was one of the Canadian 
patriots who, in the war of 1837, driven from 
Canada, took refuge in Rochester, where he was 
received with great cordiality. 

—Laura Carter Hotioway recently débuted 
as a lecturer at Cooper Institute, before a large 
audience much given to applause. Subject, 
CHARLOTTE Bronte. Told some new things 
about C. B. learned from a correspondence v:th 
HARRIET Martineau. L. C. H. is talented, 
young, and, the Zribune—woman’s remorseless 
critic—says, pretty. She has recently published 
a little book, ‘‘ The Ladies of the White House,” 
of which the critics speak kindly. 

—Mrs. Rieney, of St. Louis, must be regarded 
as the coming woman of that city, where she is 
a contractor for public works, and has just been 
awarded a $12,000 job of street Macadamiz- 
ing. 

—Mr. Peasopy, happening a few years since 
to be at a German watering-place in company 
with a banker of this city, the latter one morn- 
ing at breakfast ordered a trout, thinking it 
might tempt Mr. P.’s poor appetite. Mr. PEa- 
BODY expressed surprise at his friend’s order. 
“Do you know what that trout costs? I can’t 
afford to order one. Why, it costs a dollar!” 

—On the tomb of Sir Ropert Hitcnay, “ At- 
torney to Queen ANNE In y* First Yeare of King 
JaMES, then Knighted; and afterward made y* 
King’s Senior Scrjeant at Lawe, and often Judge 
of Assize,” is this verse, which, without word of 
amendment, and which, even in the quaintness 
of its old- orthography, that gives it a certain 
unction, may be applied to the memory of 
GEORGE PEABODY: 

“The children not yet borne, with gladnesse shall 

Thy | on Actions into Memorye call; 

And Thou shalt live as long as there shall bee, 

Either Poore, or any vse of Charitie.” 

—Sir Dr Lacy Evans, whose death has recent- 
ly been announced, was the hero of five great 
wars. He was in the Indian war, the Peninsular 
war, the American war of 1812, the Carlist war, 
and in the Crimean war. He died at 82. It has 
been the fortune of few soldiers to have seen the 
varied service of this old general. In his youth 
he participated in the great Indian battles against 
AMEER Kuan. Before he was 30 he had fought 
through the entire war in Spain. He was pres- 
ent at the retreat from Burgos and the victory 
of the Pyrenees. He commanded at the sacking 
of Washington, and was wounded at New Or- 
leans. He had two horses shot under him at 
Waterloo, and fought for two years for Curis- 
TINA against Don Cartos. He distinguished 
himself, in his old age, at the Alma and Inker- 
mann. No general in the British army, at the 
time of his death, could boast of a more distin- 
guished career. General Evans was an Irish- 
man. 

—A popular woman is Rosa Bonnevur. <Ac- 
cording to an accurate tally, no less than three 
thousand strangers called on her during last 
year, and one thousand letters were addressed 
to her requesting autographs, sketches, etc. 

—Miss Harriet Hosmer, the sculptress, en- 
joys the pleasing reputation of being worth 

115,000, which, invested at 7 per cent., would 
give her just $8050 per annum, or $154 80 per 
week; upon which a maiden ought to be able 
to rough it. 

—Mr. HENRY WARD BEECHER expresses not 
only his own sentiment but that of many others 
when he says, that ‘almost every scrape into 
which he ever fell has been in attempting to be- 
friend some unpopular cause or some unforta- 
nate man.”’ 

—And Hrram R. REvELS, colored, has been 
elected a Senator of the U. 8. from Mississippi! 
And the successor of JEFFERSON Davis! Such 
are the mutations of human affairs! Of course 
there must be something in him out of the ordi- 
nary way to have caused his selection as the rep- 
resentative negro of Mississippi for the high 
position to which he has been elevated. An in- 
terviewer thus gives his history in little: ‘‘He 
is a tall, portly man, of light complexion, has 
benevolent features, a pleasant voice, and gentle 
ways. He is thoroughly respected by his own 
people, and by the whites. Born in freedom in 

orth Carolina, in 1822; craving an education, 
he removed to Indiana; spent two years at the 
Quaker Seminary in Union County; entered the 
Methodist i afterward received further 
instruction at the Darke County Seminary, when 
he became preacher, teacher, and lecturer among 
his people in the States of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Missouri. At the breaking out of the war 
he was ministering at Baltimore. He assisted 
in the organization of the first two colored reg- 
iments in Maryland and Missouri. During a 

ortion of 1863 and 1864 he taught school in 
Re. Louis; then came to Vicksburg and assisted 
the provost marshal in managing the freedmen’s 
affairs; followed on the heels of the army to 
Jackson, organized churches and lectured; spent 
the next two years in Kansas and Missouri in 
preaching and lecturing on moral and religious 
subjects; returned to Mississippi, and has been 
in Natchez ever since. He is presiding elder of 
his church for the southern portion of the State, 
and since July last has served the city council, 
his friends say, with ability and honor.” 
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Wall Port-Folio with Netted Guipure Cover. 


For making this port-folio cut of pasteboard from Fig. 52, Sup- 
lement, one “apse and from Fig. 53 two oo Cover Fig: 52 on 
th sides with cashmere, and ‘also cover the right side from the up- 
per edge to the dotted line, and the under side from the dotted line 
to the under edge, with netted guipure, For the latter work with 
thread pieces of the requisite size in straight netting; work this foun- 
dation in point d’esprit, and then work on this little stars, each of 
which consists of six leaflets worked in point de reprise. Then lay the 
so covered piece of pasteboard over along the dotted line, and join 
it according to the corres ing figures with the soufflets (Fig. 53), 
which are only covered with cashmere. Lastly, finish the edges with 
two rows of ps St as shown by the illustration. ‘These consist each . 
of a straight strip of netting, which is worked in button-hole stitch in 
points on one side, and then worked with little stars in point de re- 
prise. Sew a brass ring on the back for hanging up the port-folio. 
On “4 pointed upper edge of the front fasten a brass hook to hold the 
watch. 


Mouchoir Case. 

‘Tus case consists of a pasteboard box ten inches square and three 
inches high, with a wide rim to the cover. Cover the outside of the box 
with blue satin, and the inside with white silk quilted in diamonds, 
with an interlining of perfumed wadding. Finish the upper side of 
the cover also with wadding. Ornament the edge of the cover with a 
ruffle of blue 
satin ribbon two 
inches and a 
half wide, and 
lay a square of 
netted. guipure 
over the top. 
For the pattern 
of the square se- 
lect one of the 
squares, Figs. 
26 and 27, of the 
Supplement be- 
longing to Har- 

ers Bazar, 

ol. II., No. 43. Ornament the cover also 
with bows of blue satin ribbon, as shown 
Mf the illustration. Two braids of narrow 
blue satin folds are fastened in the upper 
part of the middle and serve as a handle. 


Glove Case. 

Tus glove case is of gray Java can- 
vas, embroidered, in the manner shown 
by the illustration, with point Russe of 
green silk twist; it is then bound with 


Movucnorr Case. 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Burron-HoLe Mes ror Co.Luar. 
ist DeratL. 


green satin and lined with white silk. Fig. 57, Supplement, gives the pattern ] 
of a quarter of the case, which is laid over along the dotted lines. Head the ° 


binding on the outside with green silk gimp. Line the inside with perfumed 
wadding covered with green satin, which covers the gloves but is not fastened 
to the case. The two corners on the sides are fastened with button and loop, 
. while the end corners are 

‘ tied with green ribbons. 








Taper Stand. 

Tus stand consists of six 
pointed leaves of green cloth, 

ted on pasteboard, 
which are fastened on 
a standard covered with 
the same cloth, and are 
held together by means 
of a wire hoop on 
the upper edges. 
A lining of green 
silk completes the 
stand. Fig. 58, 
Supplement, gives 
the pattern of a 
leaf. - Edge the 
cloth’ pieces with 
chain or’ button- 
hole stitches’ of 
green silk twist; 
work the veins 
with the same in 
half-polka stitch, 
as designated on 



































Fig. 1.—Crocuer Care.—Front. 


the pattern; then paste the thus 
prepared cloth pieces on the paste- 
board pieces, and paste on the 
inside for the lining the pieces 
of green silk or paper; in doing 
this lay a double wire 
along the vein of the 
leaf, by means of 
which it can be bent. 
For the standard take 
a wooden standard of 
the shape shown by 
the illustration, cover 
this with green cloth, 
ornament the edges of 
the cloth with sparse 
button-hole stitches, 
















dle with cross 
stitches of 
green silk. Then fasten the 
Fig. 5.—MAnver OF MAKING wipe /eaves inside the upper part 
Burron-Ho.e Epce ror Conrar. °F the standard, as shown by 
the illustration. At 
the distance of an 
inch and a half from 
the upper ends set on 
the inner sides a wire 
hoop wound with green 
silk, and then fasten 
the lining on the inside 
Fig. 7.—MANNER OF MAKING EDGE oF to this and to the stand- 
Coirar. ard. 
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Watt Port-Forio with Nerrep 


GuipurE Cover. 


For pattern ie pin No. XXL, 


igs. 52 and 
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Taper STAND. 


For pattern see Suppl., No. XXTV., Fig. 5S. 






















Fig. 1.—Coiiar IN VENETIAN 


EMBROIDERY. 


For design see agement, No. XXV., 
ig. 59. 


Fig. 2.—Srction or Venetian EMBROIDERY FOR 


CoLtitar.—FUc tv Size. 


3 the foundation, are of gray 
and white chinchilla 


Collar in Venetian Embroidery, Figs. 1-8. 


Tue collar, Fig. 1, is worked on fine cambric linen (without dress- 
ing) in the manner of old Venetian lace embroidery. Fig. 2 shows 
one of the front corners of the collar in full size. Fig. 59, Supplement, 
gives the design for the continuation-of this to the middle of the back 
of the collar, and, for the sake of distinctness, repeats the last figures 
of Fig. 2. First draw the whole design on the linen, which must be 
straight on the front edge, and then lay this on a foundation of oil- 
cloth or paper. Run the contours of the designs with fine tatting cot- 
= ton, and work these contours closely in button-hole stitch with rather 

coarse thread. . Such portions of the design figures as require the but- 
ton-hole stitches to be wider and more arched must be previously un- 
derlaid with knitting cotton in the manner shown by Fig. 5. | All the 
™ arched button-hole stitched edges are ornamented with lace stitches, 
& which are worked with thread, as shown by Figs. 6-8. For the edge, 
m. Fig. 6, work in every fourth following button-hole stitch of the arched 
* edge first a button-hole stitch, and then a second button-hole stitch in 
the loop just worked.. The edge, Fig. 7, is worked similarly, but, 
after having completed the first round, work three button-hole stitches 
on the joining threads between each stitch. The edge, Fig. 8, is 
worked similarly to Fig. 6, but after working the first button-hole 
, stitch of a knot, work in the loop three button-hole stitches instead of 
one; in doing this the first must be worked far enough from the edge 
of the button-hole stitch to leave space for the other two stitches. _ For 
; the _ button-hole 

stitch bars whieh 
join the figures, 
stretch a thread 
backward | and 
forward as shown 
by Fig. 3, with- 
out putting the 
needle through 
the ° material; 
work: the double 
thread. as. far 
as the middle 
with button-hole 
stitches, and then 
work a picot by 
going backward, 
as shown by Fig. 3, running the thread 
through the button-hole stitch before the 
last, and then working five or six button- 
hole stitches on the double thread loop, 
as shown by Fig. 4. Push the thus 
formed picot close on the completed half 
of the bar, and then work the other half 





GLovE Case. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIIL., Fig. 57. 





Fig. 4.—MANNER OF MAKING 
3° . . 
Burron-Hote Mes For Coutar. with button-hole stitches. Very short 


2p Deralit. . bars are worked without picots. Lastly, 


cut the linen away along the contours of 
the design figures in the manner shown by the full-sized section of the collar, 
Fig. 2. ; 
Crochet Cape. 

THis cape is crocheted entirely in Tunisian stitch with very heavy zephyr 
wool. The foundation is of 
brown wool, while the light 
figures on the outer edge of 
the pointed border, which are 
worked in connection with 


wool. Begin the cape 
on the under edge of 
the back with a foun- 
dation of 5 ch. (chain) 
with the gray wool. 
Passing over the 
last of these cro- 
chet Ist pattern 
row: on the re- 
maining 4 foun- 
dation — stitches 
each | st.(stitch). AW 
The second pr. % 

(pattern row) 
counts 7 st., take 
a stitch out of 
the parallel vein 
of an st. of the 
second round on 
each side of the 




























































middle stitch. The widening is al- 
ways done’in this manner. ‘3d pr. 
—3 st. with gray wool, the third 
of these is widened; then with the 
brown wool, which. is 
laid on in this round, 
5 st., of which the sec- 
ond and fourth are wid- 
ened, then again 8 st. 
with gray wool, the first 
of these widened. The 
thréad which is not be- 
ing used is continued 
along the under side of 
the work and crocheted 
. in with. the first round 
of each pr. by running 


the working thread, 
under the thread 
which shall be cro- 
cheted in and then 
through the st. of the for- 
mer round in taking u 
each second loop. Of Fig. 6.—Manner oF MAKING 
course, in the second round Eves or Coitar. 

of each pr. the gray st. 
are worked off with gray 
wool, and the brown st. 
with brown wool. The 
threads lying on the un- 
der side of the work 
through the changing 
of colors are in the same 
manner crocheted in Fig. 8.—MANNER OF MAKING EDGE OF 
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For the rest of the design see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 59. “with the first round of CoLvar. 
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the following pr. 4th pr.—3 gr. (gray stitches), 11 br. (brown 
stitches), 3 gr.; the 3d, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th, and 15th st. are 
widened. 5th pr.—3 gr., 2 br., 2 gr., 8 br., 2 gr., 2 br., 3 gr. 
stitches; the 3d, 8th, 11th, 13th, and 20th stitches are widened. 
6th pr.—3 gr., 2 br., 2 gr., 11 br., 2 gr., 2 br., 3 gr. stitches; 
the 12th, 14th, and 16th stitches are widened. 7th pr.—3 gr., 
7 br,, 2 gr., 3 br., 2 gr., 7 br., 3 gr. stitches. In this round 
widen only at each side of the middle stitch; in the second 
round of this pr. always work the two outer gray stitches off as 
one stitch, and in the following round take only one loop out of 
these 2 st. Besides this, as the foundation now widens between 


the figures of the border, crochet with a separate ball on each* - 


side of the work. 8th pr.—3 gr. (the third of these bends for- 





Cxrocuet Beret ror Boy From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIL., Figs. 54-56. 


ward one stitch), 4 br., 6 gr., 3 br., 6 gr., 4 br., 3 gr. stitches ; 
the 12th, 14th, 16th, and 18th stitches are widened. Work the 
two outer gr. stitches on each side tagether as one stitch. 9th 
pr.—l4 gr., 1 br., 14 gr. stitches; the 14th and 16th st. are 
widened. 10th pr.—Work 1 slip stitch on each of the 5 st. next 
the edge stitches (this forms the first scallop of the border). 
Then follow 2 gr., 2 br., 6 gr., 1 br. stitch (this br. must come 
on the first br..of the former pr.), 6 gr., 2 br., 3 gr. stitches. 
Leave the last 6 st. of the former pr. unnoticed. The 8th, 10th, 
12th, and 15th stitches are widened. At the end of the second 
round of this pr. work 5 ch., passing over the last of these, 
crochet-the 11th pr.—13 gr. on the 4 ch. and the following 9 
st. of the former pr., 7 br. (the 3d and 5th of these widened), 
14 gr.; the last five of these are laid on anew by throwing the 
thread round the needle as if for a button-hole stitch, then cro- 
cheting a chain stitch in the loop, and retaining this last loop 
on the needle as one stitch. 12th pr.—3 gr., 4 br., 6 gr., 13 
br., 6 gr., 4 br., 3 gr. stitches; the 3¢, 19th, 21st, and 37th 
stitches are widened. 13th pr.—3 gr., 7 br., 2 gr., 21 br., 2 gr., 
7 br., 3 gr. stitches; the 3d, 18th, 22d, 24th, 28th, and 43d st. 
are widened. 14th pr.—3 gr., 2 br., 2 gr., 33 br., 2 gr., 2 br., 
8 gr. stitches. In this pr. widen at each of the middle stitches. 
15th pr.—Like the 14th pr., but, instead of the 33 br., work 
35 br. 16th pr.—3 gr., 7 br., 2 gr., 29 br., 2 gr., 7 br., 3 gr. 
st.; the 18th, 26th, 28th, and 36th st. are widened. Here 
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again work off the two outer gr. on each side of the work as 1 st. 
17th pr.—Like the 8th pr., but, of course, with the exception 
of the st. of the brown foundation, which must always be widened 
two stitches in the middle. 18th pr.—Like the 9th pr. 19th 
pr.—Like the 10th pr. In this pr. the 11th, 22d, 24th, and 
35th st. are widened. The first widening takes place immedi- 
ately after the last gr. of the border on the right half of fhe 
work, the fourth widening comes before the first gr. of the bor- 
der on the left half of the work. These two widenings before 
and after the border are repeated after every two rounds, so 
that the border retains a straight line on the upper edge. ‘The 
continuation of the border corresponds to that already finished. 
Crochet 52 pr. in the manner already designated, always widen- 


Sewine WeicuT with Pockets. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXVL, Fig. 60. 
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ing in thé middle. This brings the work to the neck, after 
which the widening on the under edge is discontinued. Now 
first work the right front of the cape, and for this crochet 33 
pr., in doing which work together as one stitch the two outer 
stitches in the second round of each pr. on the side which comes 
next the neck in the first 8 pr. Repeat this narrowing in the 
same position in the 11th, 15th, 19th, 23d, 27th, and 81st pr. 
In the second round of the 33d pr. narrow above the border to 
correspond to the previous widening by knitting together as 
one stitch the two stitches which lie in the line which completes 
the border. In the following round take only one stitch out 
of these two. Repeat this narrowing in the same position after 
every two rounds till the front is finished. From the neck 
make the front sloping on the front edge by widening one stitch 
on that side after every second pr. in the following 49 pr. This 
reaches so far that only the stitches of the strip for the border 
remain. The front is pointed by narrowing without changing 
the design of the border. Having completed the left front in 
the same manner, crochet a round in single crochet on the edge 
stitches all around the cape, and also.a round in single crochet 
only on the stitches of the neck, in working which work over 
the foundation of a cord of double brown wool crocheted in 
chain stitches 72 inches long, which serves for tying the cape. 
Then crochet the narrow edge on the fronts and neck: Ist 
round (with black and white chinchilla wool).—Alternately 
4 sc. in the first 4 st., 3-ch.. passing over 1 st. 2d round (with 


Crocuet Purse. 
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gray wool).—In every chain-stitch scallop 1 sdc., 
1 de., 3 stc., 1 de., 1 sde. Pass over the 4 sc. 
between the chain-stitch scallops, 3d round 
(with black and white chinchilla wool).—1 sc. 
between every 2 dc. of each dec. scallop of the 
farmer round, between the 2 sc. on each side 
of the middle stc. 1 ch. Lastly, finish the un- 
der edge of the cape with fringe. ‘Tie in each 
single crochet a thread of gray wool twelve 
inches long and laid together at half its length ; 
these are worked in the manner of button-hole 
stitch loops. 
Sewing Weight with Pockets. 
See illustration on page 133. 


Tms soning wt t consists of a wooden box eight 
inches long, six inches and a half wide, and three inch- 
es and a half high, with the corners rounded. Fill it 
with a lead plate and emery, and cover the top, bot- 
tom, and sides with linen, ver the sides also with 
kets. Make 
green cloth, which 
must be of the same width, but nine inches and a half 
longer than the cover of the sides: hem the — edge 
an inch wide, and sew the strip of cloth on the cover 
in such a manner as to bring one pocket on each end 
and two on each side of the weight. On the under 
ge turn down the material of each et half an 
inch on the side se so that the pockets shall look 
like a wide box-pleat.. Then fasten the cover with the 
pockets on the sewing weight, and cover the upper 
surface with a cushion covered with got plush, or- 
nathented, as shown by the illustration, with bead 
tapestry work. Fig. 60 gives the middle of the de- 
sign, and one long and one short bar of the cross. 
ork the other two bars to correspond to these and 
in connection with the middle part. Select the colors 
as given in the design. Line the ends of the bars with 
Sere silk, and let them hang loosely over the sides. 
‘asten the cushion down between the bars, as shown 
by the illustration, and sew a green satin button in 
each of the hollows thus formed. Finish the upper 
edge of the pockets with a wide fringe of silk twist 
in different shades of green. Cover all the seams 
with green silk cord. 


Infant’s Hood. 
See illustration on page 133, 


" Tm hood is made of white zephyr wool, with a 
plain knitted lining, and is trimmed with lilac velvet 
ribbon. n the foundation, which is three-cor- 
nered when stretched out, with 160 stitches on rath- 
er fine wooden needles, and as preted 1st round, 
2d round.—Alternately k. 3 t. (knit three together), 
in the next stitch k. 1,p.1,k.1. 8d round.—Entire- 
ly purled. 4th round.—Like the 2d round, but in 
this the three stitches which were taken in one 
stitch must be knitted off together, and the three 
stitches in one must now be taken in the stitch 
which was made by knitting three together, so that 
the design shall alternate. Work 80 rounds in this 
manner, but narrow two stitches at the pee 
of each round, so that at the end of the 80th roun 
the stitches are all used up, and the foundation is 
inted. Knit the lining of corresponding size. 
en edge the foundation from the middle of the 
front (po nt of the foundation) four inches each side 
e crocheted trimming, which is worked as 
follows: ist round.—In_ every second following 
edge stitch of the knitted parts work 1 slip stitch, 
after that always 3 chain. 2d round.—Like the 1st 
round, only crochet the slip stitches in the mid- 
die one of the 8 chain of the former round. 3d 
round.—In the middle chain of each second fol- 
lowing chain-stitch scallop work 5 double crochet, 
before and after these always 1 chain; then 1 sli 
stitch in the middle stitch of the free chain-stitc’ 
scallops. Work a similar trimming in the edge 
stitches previously passed over, so as to make it 
double in front, the double knitted materials 
half together, sew the foundation together slong 
the foundation stitches, and along this seam i, t 
in two upward pleats, the upper one of which lies 
on a foundation, and trim the hood as shown by 
the illustration with bows of velvet ribbon and a 
netted ruche. The ruche consists of a strip five 
rounds wide worked over a mesh three-fifths of an 
inch in circumference, and finished on each edge 
with a round knitted of double thread. Along the 
front edge lay the netted strip back of the cro- 
cheted trimming, and arrange the remainder of it 
in rose pleats. Fasten the hood with strings of 
lilac silk. 


Crochet Purse. 
See illustration on page 133. 


Tne foundation of this purse is crocheted of 
brown silk in an open-work design; the close 
stripes are worked with bright colors in single 
crochet. Begin with a foundation.of 400 stitches 
with the brown silk, and crochet the purse length- 
wise in the sound. On this foundation crochet 
with the same silk four rounds always alternately 
2sc. (single crochet), 2 ch. passing over two stitches 
of the former round. In the first round the sc. 
are crocheted in the foundation stitches, but in the 
succeeding rounds they are crocheted in the ch. of 
the former round. Having done this, work the 5th 
to 9th rounds entirely in sc, the 4th round with 
yellow, the 6th with blue, the Tth with red, the Sth 
with black, and the 9th round with light green silk. 
Work three more of these close stripes after each 
space of eight rounds of the foundation, after the last 
stripe work four more rounds in the design of the 
foundation. Also make the slit in the middle stri 
of the foundation by working 68 ch. in the 4th roun 
in the place of the desig and passing over the same 
number of stitches of the former round. Having 
completed the last round lay the double piece of. work 
together in such a manner that the slit shall come 
exactly in the middle, and crochet the edges together 
with a round of single crochet. Ornament the edges 
of the purse with scallops, each of which consists of 
1 short dc., 2 dc., 1 short tc., 2 de., 1 short de. ; these 
stitches are crocheted in one edge stitch. Leave the 
middle part of the outer edge as far as the length of 
the slit without scallops. Brown silk tassels and two 
rings worked over with brown silk complete the 
purse. Instead of brown, gray or black silk may be 
chosen for the foundation of the purse. 


Winter Toilettes, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on page 133. 

* Fig. 1.—Dress or Brown Srix Portrn, trimmed o: 
the bottom of the skirt with two stripe of beck 
marten fur, Casaque of black velvet, trimmed with 
satin folds and wide Chantilly lace ; short satin sash. 
Round hat of black velvet trimmed with feathers and 
Jong tulle sash ends. 

Fig. 2.—Dress anp Casaqve or Viorrt §, -FACE: 
Serer, The skirt is trimmed with a whe Rameee an 
well as the —. which is looped on the sides with 
« raffle a la vieille of the material of the dress. Bon- 
net of violet velvet. 

Fig. 8.—Drees or Gray Intsu Portrs. Mantelet of 
dark gray velvet, trimmed with piping and a wide 
ruffie of gray satin, The sash is of satin and the bon- 
net of gray velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Dress axp Snort Apsustep CAsaQur oF 
Viowet Stix, trimmed with narrow strips of chinchil- 


la. Round hat of gray felt, trimmed with feathers 
and sash ends. 





from the patterns given for the Violet Gros Grain Pal- 
etot in the last Supplement, lengthening it as much 
as may be mired. Cut the cape from the pattern 
belonging to the Scarf Mantilla, § upplement, No. III., 
Figs. 7-9, Harper's Bazar, Vol. III., No. 5, and trim it 
in the manner shown by the illustration. 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER LXII. 
A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


Tue morning of the 25th of April dawned gray. 
and misty, and cold. To say that it rained wo 

be incorrect, and to say that it was merely damp 
would be even less true. But an almost inap- 
preciable and constantly descending ‘ 
filled the atmosphere, clouded the windows, 
brought down the blacks by myriads, arid’ cév- 
ered pavements, and balconies, and iron railings 
with a horrible cold perspiration. ‘The streets 
looked inexpressibly dismal—only a little less 
dismal than the squares. ‘The parks—especially 
the Regent’s Park—were sloughs of despond. It 
was a day to chill the marrow in one’s bones, to 
promote emigration, to foster meditations upon 
suicide, to do any thing, in short, but get mar- 
ried. 

De Benhan, rising at seven after an almost 
sleepless night, sick and shivering from his tub, 
stealing noiselessly past his mother’s bedroom 
door, and tearing down to Saville Row in a 
Hansom before eight, looked out upon the dreary 
pavement and the murky sky with a kind of grim 
satisfaction. For in his heart all was gloom and 
despondency, and the cheerless weather befitted 
the cheerlessness of his mood. 

“*Do you think I shall live?” he said, abrupt- 
ly, having been closeted with Sir Bartholomew 
Baxter for some ten minutes or more, and ris- 
ing to take his leave, 

‘Certainly, if you are but commonly careful 
of your general health,” replied the great man. 

**T will try to be so.” ; 

**You ought not, for instance, to travel in 
such weather as this. Can you not put off your 
journey till to-morrow ?” 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Estimating her beauty and fortune at their 
value, she had-resolved from her earliest child- 
hood to achieve position. It was the one good 
thing which she prized above all other good 
things of the world. Living ever among mon- 

ed_citizens, she had come to aspire almost pas- 
sionately to that purer and finer air in which the 
upper ten thousand live and have their being. 
And now this — thing was to be hers ; this 
finer air to be her daily atmosphere. Already 
she saw herself mistress of a spacious town- 
house in Grosvenor or Portman Square, going to 
Court, driving in the Park with her powdered 
footmen and her coroneted carriage, entertain- 
ing, visiting, presiding over the opening festivi- 
ties at Ben Castle, holding her own 
among the noblest in the land. 

And even now, as she sat before her glass, 
she had but to lift her eyes and feast them with 
evidences of this brilliant future. On yonder 
chair stood her new dressing-case (one of her 
brother’s many costly gifts), with its superb fit- 
tings of gold and ivory—every stopper, every lid, 
every hair-brush in it engraved with her coronet 
and cipher. On the dressing-table before her, 
grouped in two large cases, lay Mr. Hardwicke’s 
latest offering—a suit of emeralds and pearls, 
necklace and “tiara, ear-rings, bracelets, and 
brooch; a truly royal gift, brought to her bed- 
side this very morning before she was awake, 
and entered in Emmanuel’s books at a price not 
to be expressed in less than five numerals. And 
there, too, upon another table close by, lay heaped 
a variety of other presents, all more or less de- 
claratory of the wealth of the donors. 

As Claudia Hardwicke looked round upon 
these things, and thought these thoughts, a feel- 
ing of triumph swelled in her heart, and again 
she told herself that she had done well and wise- 
ly, and that her lot in life was pre-eminently for- 
tunate. 

Let it not be concluded, however, that the man 
whom she was about to marry went for nothing 
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‘¢ Tmpossible.” 
‘* Why impossible, when to do so is essential 
to—” 

‘Because at half past ten this morning I am 
to be hung, and at twelve precisely my remains 
are to be conveyed out of the country,” interrupt- 
ed De Benham, with a bitter smile; ‘‘ that is to 
say, I am about to be married.” 

Sir Bartholomew looked the surprise which he 
was too polite to express. 

‘*In that case,” he said, ‘*I can not do better 
for you than to pass you on to my friend, Dr. 
Cherbuliez, of Paris. See him daily, as long as 
you remain there; and, for the rest, avoid all 
extremes of climate, and lead the simplest life 
in your power.” 

‘Many thanks,” said De Benham. ‘‘I will 
do my best. Good-morning, Sir Bartholomew.” 

** Good-morning, Mr. Temple.” 

And then ‘‘ Mr. Temple” got into his cab, was 
driven home at a gallop, and stole up again to 
his bedroom before Lady De Benham dreamed 
that he was more than half-way through his 
morning toilette. 

In the mean while Claudia, seated before her 
glass and surrounded by her tire-women, scarce- 
ly observed the weather. She saw that the day 
was dull, but she did not even know that it was 
cold. For to the luxurious bedrooms of Strathel- 
lan House, with their double windows and doors, 
heavy portiére curtains, and carpets of Wilton 
and Axminster pile, no chill or damp from the 
outer world could possibly penetrate. 

As she sat thus—one of her maids brushing 
her long hair, another going noiselessly to and 
fro between the bedroom and dressing-room, 
finishing the packing of her traveling trunks; 
the dress-maker and the dress-maker’s assistant 
waiting in respectful silence till it should come 
to their turn to attire her in that gorgeous dress 
of.creamy satin and delicate lace already dis- 
played upon the bed—Claudia Hardwicke leaned 
back with half-closed eyes and folded hands, and 
told herself that she was well content with the 
life she had chosen. 











tired in clouds of diaphanous tulle, and veils, and 
wreaths of pink and white roses—like eight in- 
ferior brides; and that one of them (the oldest 
and ugliest) was an honorable. The next day’s 
Morning Post described them vaguely, but poet- 
ically, as a ‘‘ galaxy.” 

At length, when the bride was dressed and 
ready, and the guests had driven off in advance, 
and the bridemaids had been packed into two 
carriages and sent on by themselves, there came 
a moment when Mr. Hardwicke and his sister 
were left in the drawing-room alone. It was but 
a moment, and he seized it to say one last word 
to her in the home that had been his and hers 
together. 

‘**Claudia—my own sister—my darling!” he 
faltered. ‘‘I pray that you may be happy.” 

‘*T am happy,” she answered, smiling. 

**T thank God for it,” said Mr. Hardwicke, 
solemnly. ; 

He would fain have embraced her once more; 
but he could not kiss her cheek, because of her 
veil; nor her hands, because they were gloved ; 
so he took up a corner of the veil and pressed it 
to his lips; and as he did so the tears were run- 
ning down his cheeks. 

“*My lady’s carriage waits,” said the butler, 
flinging open the door, and giving his mistress 
her title by anticipation. 

The next minute they were driving through 
the Park in the big, old-fashioned chariot, which 
for some years past they had only used on state 
occasions. 

Damp and greasy were the steps of Maryle- 
bone Church; shivering and shabby was the 
crowd about the porch; frosty were the noses 
of the galaxy drawn up in order within. Yet 
were these discomforts momentarily forgotten as 
the bride swept up the nave leaning upon the 
arm of her brother, and the bridemaids fell into 
procession behind her, and the organ began to 
play softly, and the Bishop opened his book, 
and the bridegroom came forward in his place. 
Then the ceremony began immediately, and 
a sudden hush fell upon the whole church. 

Near the altar stood Lady De Benham, 
Mr. Hardwicke, Archie Blyth, and the parents 
of the bridemaids. ‘The rest of the guests 
filled the nearest pews; and the strangers, of 
whom there was a large number, crowded the 
side aisles and galleries. 

Archie’s eyes were wandering, meanwhile, 
all over the church in search of Miss Alleyne. 

‘*T mean to be there on Thursday,” she 
had said to him a day or two before. ‘‘ You 
will not see me; but I shall be looking on 
all the time from some dark corner.” 

And then Archie had remonstrated, advis- 
ing her against it as earnestly as he dared ; 
but she put his remonstrances and his advice 
somewhat peremptorily aside. 

‘*T have promised myself that I will be 
present at this marriage, Mr. Blyth,” she said, 
‘*and I mean to be present. Nay, do not 
look so apprehensive! Do you suppose that 
I shall glide between them at the altar, like 
the ghost in the old legend, and carry off the 
ring? or confront your cousin with bowl and 
dagger, like Queen Eleanor?” 

And thus, with a little. quavering laugh, 
she turned the thing aside, and Archie said no 
more. 

Now, however, instead of listening to one 
word of that solemn service.which was fast 
binding two lives together for good or ill till 
death should sunder them, he was scrutinizing 
every bonnet in the galleries, trying to pierce 
the gloom behind every pillar, and the shad- 
ows in every corner; but nowhere saw he 
the outline of any face or form that remind- 
ed him of the face or form of Juliet Alleyne. 











in this estimate. He stood in it for an import- 
ant item. Miss Hardwicke was proud of Tem- 
ple De Benham—proud of his ancient and noble 
descent, of his seniority among his peers, of his 
personal gifts, of his resolute character, his gal- 
lantry, his enterprise, his success. She compared 
him with the men whom she had met in society, 
and she knew that she preferred him before them 
all. Lord Stockbridge, though an Earl and a 
man of fashion, was not to be named in the same 
breath. Of love, in the true acceptation of the 
word—intense, devoted, passionate, irresponsible 
—Miss Hardwicke knew nothing, and desired to 
know nothing. Had any one ventured to tell her 
that she was even capable of such love, she would 
have deemed herself insulted by the supposition. 
But she knew herself to be capable of a decided 
preference, and this preference she accorded with- 
out reservation to Temple De Benham. 

So the morning hours wore on, and bride and 
bridegroom, and many a guest in different parts of 
the town, prepared for the feast, and put on their 
wedding garments ; for there were between thirty 
and forty invited to the ceremony, and a hundred 
and fifty to the breakfast; and in the evening 
there was to be an immense party, and dancing 
in the great ball-room built out by Mr. Hard- 
wicke when his sister came of age. Meanwhile, 
Gunter’s men, in shirt-sleeves and aprons, were 
busy in the dining-room preparing the breakfast ; 
and in Marylebone Church were pew-openers 
bustling to and fro, dusting the hassocks, uncov- 
ering the altar-cloth, and putting things straight 
in the vestry; and the curates, in a flutter of ex- 
pectation, were awaiting the arrival of the Right 
Rev. Lord Bishop, who was to perform the cere- 
mony; and the beadle was arraying himself, like 
Solomon, in all his glory; and chill and shiver- 
ing were the bridemaids as they made their ap- 
pearance by ones and twos at Strathellan House, 
and were received by Mr. Hardwicke in the 
drawing-room. 

And here, for the benefit of such as delight in 
fashionable intelligence, it may be mentioned 
that there were eight of these young ladies at- 





And now, the promises being spoken, the 
ring given, and the hands joined, the Bishop 
pronounced that Temple De Benham and 
Claudia Hardwicke were man and wife together 
before God. Then he blessed them with the 
solemn blessing of the ritual; and the choir broke 
into a joyous anthem; and in some ten minutes 
more it was all over. 

When De Benham rose from his knees, and 
gave his arm to his bride, and found himself 
presently in the vestry shaking hands with this 
person and that, he felt as if he were waking 
from some strange dream. When one of the 
curates handed Claudia the pen, and, laying his 
finger upon the blank space in the register, said, 
‘* Here, if you please, Lady De Benham,” that 
title, which he had never thought of till now ex- 
cept as his mother’s exclusive right, jarred un- 
pleasantly upon his ear. - The very sight of her 
signature close against his own, with the ink yet 
wet upon both, startled him. It seemed to him as 
if he had just traversed a profound gulf separating 
his past life from his future; and as if the bridge 
by which he had crossed over had suddenly given 
way, and crashed into the abyss behind him. 

But as he led her from the church, and heard 
the open admiration of the crowd about the 
door, and took his place beside her in the post- 
chaise, which, with its four grays and two pos- 
tillions, immediately dashed off at full speed 
through York Gate and into the Regent’s Park, 
he did feel a momentary flush of pride and tri- 
umph, 

‘* My imperial beauty!” he exclaimed, press- 
ing his lips upon her arm with something like 
real fervor, 

But Claudia, with a somewhat heightened col- 
or, drew slightly back and made no reply; and 
De Benham saw that she considered he had taken 
a liberty. 

In the mean while the bridemaids and the 
rest of the guests were grumbling at the weather, 
and getting into any carriages that came first ; 
and it was not till they were all back at Strath- 
ellan House that Archibald Blyth was found to 
be missing. But Archie, at the last moment, 
just as the bridal procession was on its way to 
the church door, had caught a sudden glimpse 
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of Miss Alleyne. It was but for an instant that 
her face flashed out upon him from behind a 
crowd of others, and, even in the moment of his 
recognition of it, vanished. But that glimpse 
was enough for Archie, With a muttered word 
of unintelligible apology, he dropped the arm of 


the lady whom he was escorting, made his way. 


round by a side aisle, and found her in a dark 
pew under the organ-gallery. She was sitting 
with ker hands folded listlessly together, and a 
pale fixed look upon her face, waiting till the 
crowd should disperse, and she could get away 
unnoticed. ! 

‘¢T’'m so glad to have found you!” exclaimed 
Archie. ‘‘I’ve been looking for you all the 
time. Did you come alone?” 

+6 Yes—all alone,” she replied, smiling. 

But the smile, such as it was, so touched him 
that he sat down beside her in the pew, and took 
her hand. 

‘‘Tt has been a grand wedding,” she said, 
tremulously. ‘‘ Who was the lady im gray satin 
that stood next to Mr. Hardwicke ?” 

“That was Lady De Benham—at least the 
Dowager Lady De Benham,” replied Archie, 
awkwardly. 

**T thought so. 
has her eyes.” aes 

And then for some moments they sat listening 
to the confusion of voices in the porch, and the 
continuous clatter of wheels outside, as carriage 
after carriage drove off with its freight. 

‘¢ Rither she is more beautiful than ever, or I 
did not know how beautiful she was,” said Miss 
Alleyne, presently. ; 

Archie, not knowing what to reply to this ob- 
servation, said nothing. 

‘“‘They ought to be happy,” she continued, 
more to herself than to him. ‘‘ They have every 
thing in the world to make them so.” 

As she said this, she turned her face away and 
drew down her veil; and Archie saw that she 
was crying. 

**Oh, don’t do that—pray don’t,” he said, in 
great distress. ‘‘ What’s the good, now? They'll 
be happy enough, depend on it—as happy as they 
deserve to be, any how.” 

‘“‘T hope so. I hope they may be very, very 
happy. I shall pray that it may be so.” 

** You'd much better forget all about them,” 
said Archie, bluntly. 

And then, seeing that her tears continued to 
flow silently, he took her hand again, and caressed 
it—as one might comfort a crying child. 

‘¢Tt’s such a pity,” he said, ‘‘ that you should 
throw your heart away, my darling. He never 
reall loved you—he couldn’t have been false, 

ou know, if he had. It may be that he doesn’t 

ove her either. I don’t believe he does. I be- 

lieve he loves no one but himself, and his ambi- 
tion, and his precious ancestors, who, now that 
they’re all dead, might as well never have been 
born. Forget him, dear. Forget him, and— 
and try to think a little bit of me instead. I’m 
neither a lord, nor a genius, nor particularly clev- 
er in any way—but I’d sacrifice any thing on 
earth to make you happy. A fellow can not do 
more, you know, than he true and honest, and 
love a girl with his whole heart.” 

And by the time that he had got thus far, Ar- 
chie, not without some amazement at his own 
temerity, fairly put his arm round Miss Alleyne’s 
waist. At this she rose hurriedly, protesting 
that they should be locked up in the church if 
they sat there any longer. 

** No fear of that,” said Archie. 
riages have not yet done taking up.” 

“T must go, at allevents. It is past eleven.” 

‘*T mean to see you safe home.” 

**Impossible. You are bound to be present at 
the breakfast.” 

‘¢The breakfast be hanged !” said Archie. 

“But—” 

“But see, now—if you’d only give me ever 
such a tiny scrap of hope to hold on by, I should 
be so wild with joy that my cousin Hardwicke’s 
cold chickens and Champagne would just choke 
me. And if, on the other hand, you were to tell 
me that it’s all of no use—why, then the wine 

- would be like poison, and the food like dust and 
ashes in my mouth. So, either way, you see, it’s 
of no use for me to go to the breakfast.” 

Miss Alleyne opened the pew-door. 

*¢ It will be kindest, then,” she said, with some- 
thing like a sparkle of the old smile, ‘‘to give 
you no answer whatever.” 

And with this, she passed on quickly to the 
door. In the porch they waited for a moment. 
The last carriage was just driving away; the 
bells were clashing joyously overhead, and the 
few remaining loiterers were opening their um- 
brellas and preparing to be gone. 

“* Listen to the bells!” said Archie. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember what your favorite Tennyson 
says ?— 

‘Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; } 
The year is going—let him go; ' 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.’, ; 


a 


He is not like her; but he 


*¢ The car- 


Let them ring out the old, false love for you, my 
darling—let them ring in the new love, and the 
” 


e. 

**T shall never forgive myself, Mr. Blyth,” 
said she, ‘‘if you do not go to that breakfast this 
morning and make a speech. You'd do it’beau- 
tifully.” 

“*Tt’s cruel to laugh at me, Miss Alleyne,” said 
Archie, reproachfully. ‘‘I am in earnest, re- 
member.” 

“* And I have been in earnest so long that I am 
tired of it. You ought to make the speech, how- 
ever. Those lines would come in charmingly if 
you returned thanks for the bridemaids. I had 
no idea that you quoted poetry, Mr. Blyth.” 

Archie, to escape, ran down the steps and 
called a cab. When he had put her into it, he 
stood for a moment with his hand upon the door, 
— of the misting rain and a"! his bridal 
splendor. x 








‘*Look here, Miss Alleyne,” he said, with 
more agitation of manner than he had yet be- 
trayed, ‘‘if I’m to be miserable, I may as well 
know it at once. Either let me see you home 
now, or send me away forever.” 

‘*Supposing that 1 do neither—or both ?” 

** No, no—do the one or the other, 1 beseech 
you! As long as I hadn’t spoken out, the sus- 
pense was bearable; but when I saw you crying 
just now, and when I knew all the time how 
much I loved you, the words came somehow in 
spite of me.” 

“Tam afraid you will get very wet, standing 
there without an umbrella,” said Miss Alleyne, 
provokingly. 

Archie’s lip quivered. 

‘* Pray, give me an answer,” he pleaded. 

‘Well, then—for fear you should take cold, 
and because you have no umbrella—you may see 
me home.” 

Archie jumped into the cab, and shut the door. 

‘The Fates, apparently, had ordained that this 
young lady should be wooed—and won—in 
church. 





A MASQUERADE. 


A uitTLE old woman before,me 
Went slowly down the street, - 
Walking as if aweary 
Were her feeble, tottering feet. . 


From under her old poke bonnet 
I caught a gleam of snow, 

And her waving cap-string floated, 
Like a pennon, to and fro. 


In the folds of her rusty mantle 
Sudden her footstep caught, 

And I sprang to keep her from falling, ,; 
With a touch as quick as thought. 


When, under the old poke bonnet, 
I saw a winsome face, 

Framed in with the flaxen ringlets 
Of my wee daughter Grace. 


Mantle and cap together 
Dropped off at my very feet; 

And there stood the little fairy, 
Beautiful, blushing, sweet ! 


Will it be like this, I wonder, 
When at.last we come to stand 

On the golden, rin pavement 
Of the blessed, blessed land ? 


Losing the rusty garments 
We wore in the years of Time, 

Will our better selves spring backward, 
Serene in a youth sublime? 


Instead of the shapes that hid us, 
And made us old and gray, 

Shall we get our child-hearts back again, 
With a brightness that will stay? 

I thought—but.my little daughter 
Slipped her dimpled bhanfi in mine: 

*]T was only playing,” she whispered, 
“That I was ninety-nine.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


ily spite of all the political changes and tran- 
sient agitation, the festivities of the season 
continue in all their lustre, as if nothing of the 
sort were in existence, 

The new ministers and their wives are the 
special objects of curiosity. Their drawing- 
rooms are thronged, and the mingling of parties 
gives rise to the most extraordinary encounters. 
As for instance, last Tuesday, at the house of 
Comte Daru, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
M. Emile Ollivier, was seen in the embrasure 
of a window engaged in a long and friendly con- 
versation with M. Guizot. ‘The ex-Prime Minis- 
ter of Louis Philippe conferring with the Prime 
Minister of Napoleon IIL.! Is not this an un- 
heard of circumstance ? 

Madame Emile Ollivier received on Tuesday, 
at her house, in a high-necked dress of black vel- 
vet. This youthful dame seems determined to 
revive Puritanic fashions, and threatens to drive 
our coquettes to despair. She has certainly 
taken sancta simplicitas for her motto. At the 
Emperor's dinner she appeared in a dress of 
white muslin, also high-necked, and only cut 
square in front. ‘This dress was trimmed with 
snow ruches, and had no other ornament than a 
broad ribbon round the waist, tied behind, with 
the ends falling on the skirt. Her magnificent 
hair was knotted @ [ Américaine, and fell on her 
shoulders to the waist. She adorns these board- 
ing-school toilettes, however, with the charm of 
grace and youth. She is only twenty, with an 
infantine pink and white complexion, a bewitch- 
ing smile, tiny hands, a willowy figure; and with 
all this, a naive wit that is truly charming. This 
is a jewel that is indeed worthy to have a minis- 
try for a casket. 

The first ball at the Tuileries was given up on 
account of the disturbances occasioned by the 
affair of Victor Noir and Pierre Bonaparte ; but 
a ball will take place there on Wednesday. The 
dresses, of course, still remain a mystery; but 
a glance, vouchsafed us by Worth, enables us to 
describe a few that are in preparation for the oc- 
casion: 

In the first place, there will be many grave 
toilettes in the Louis XIV. style, of which the 
following is an example. Dress of white silk, 
trimmed en tablier with three deep flounces of 
English point separated by broad bias folds of 
nacarat velvet. Train of nacarat velvet, cut in 
points and edged with nacarat silk. Waist of 
nacarat velvet, and sash of white gros grain. 

La Vallitre dress. Bleu d'eau faille, opening 
over a tablier bouillonné with blue tulle, with a 
wreath of shaded violet and yellow velvet pan- 
sies running through the bouillonnées. _ The train 


forms two large revers, lined with Monsieur de- 


prune satin, and trimmed with silver fringe and 
antique Mechlin insertion. On the hips the dress 
is confined by two knots of Monsieur de prune 
satin. The pointed waist of blue faille has a 
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bouillonnée tulle bertha, over which is a wreath 
of pansies, ‘I'hree satin bows fringed with silver 
finish the front of the waist. 

For light dresses, the great success of the day 
is the Ophelia toilette. This is made of tulle 
laminated with white satin, or of eau de Nil, pale 
blue, or tea-rose tulle. In the flounce at the 
bottom reeds.and rushes are carelessly tixed. 
The tunic is caught up at one side, and is decked 
with wild flowers, such as field daisies, corn pop- 
pies, and bachelor’s buttons, which seem ready 
to fall. A few rushes and wild flowers are neg- 
ligently stuck in the corsage so as to simulate a 
lack of art. ‘The effect is poetic in the extreme. 
The wreath is composed of the same flowers; it 
entirely encircles the head, and long, trailing 
sprays are mingled with the hair. ‘This toilette 
was devised by Worth for Christine Nilsson, and 
has had a great success. 

All the dresses worn by Mademoiselle Nilsson 
in ‘‘ Hamlet” are exquisite. ‘There is one espe- 
cially which is of striking originality. ‘This is 
of a pink mauve faille, styled the Ophelia shade,. 
trimmed on the bottom with three bands of 
swan’s-down. The train is of white brocade; 
and the chatelaine corsage, with large basque 
over the hips, is of white satin, and high-necked. 
The basque is cut in fleurons, the points being 
trimmed with long tassels of white silk. ‘The 
coiffure consists of a wreath of mallows. 

Mademoiselle Marion, the daughter of the 
General, and maid of honor to the Empress, has 
just been married to Comte Clary, officer of ord- 
nance to the Emperor. ‘The Empress was pres- 
ent at the wedding. Her dress was of Carmelite 
faille, trimmed on the bottom with a white lace 
flounce sewed on flat between two bands of black 
velvet. The casaque of the same faille was draped 
en panier at the sides, and edged with a band of 
black velvet and white lace. ‘The black velvet 
sash was fastened with a jet buckle. The bon- 
net was of Carmelite velvet, with white lace 
barbs and a tuft of Carmelite feathers. 

The young bride was dressed in white satin, 
with an immense veil of white tulle drawn over 
her face, and a round wreath of orange blossoms 
in her fine black hair. She wore pearl ear-rings, 
the gift of the Emperor. The Empress presented 
the trousseau to this charming young girl, who 
is loved by every one for her modesty and sim- 
plicity. ELiane pe Marsy. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


RS.GRANT’S Receptionsat the White House 
this winter are a pleasant feature of the so- 
ciety of the capital. _They are held upon Tues- 
day afternoons. No invitations are sent out, nor 
is any special etiquette of dress required. From 
two o’clock, throughout the afternoon, a steady 
stream of citizens and citizenesses may be scen 
advancing up the avenue which leads to the 
President’s mansion. All classes are represent- 
ed, and toilettes range from unpretending neat- 
ness, through all grades, to the utmost elegance. 
The visitors are directed by attendants to the 
East Room, from which they pass into one of 
the smaller rooms adjoining, where Mrs. Grant, 
surrounded by other ladies of the family, stands 
ready to welcome them, Of course, where so 
many come, an introduction by the usher, a bow 
and a smile, is about all that can be vouchsafed 
to any one; but the Reception, nevertheless, 
represents to the Nation the hospitality of the 
White House in a form which all are pleased to 
have renewed. 





It is proposed to have a Woman’s University 
in New York, where the education will be as 
liberal as that of any college in the country, and 
yet different and better suited to women. The 
organization of this Institution is not yet com- 
plete; but we see it stated that until it is, Miss 
Catherine E. Beecher and Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe 
will act as Principals. 





The East River Bridge, as now planned, is no- 
thing compared with a proposed bridge across 
the British Channel from Dover to Calais—a dis- 
tance of about eighteen miles. A French engi- 
neer has made the plans, which are approved by 
the best engineers in both France and England. 
There are to be, according to the plan, ten spans 
of nearly two miles each. The piers are to be 
built on shore, and floated to the appointed spot 
by means of buoys, and then sunk and firmly 
fastened. The piers are so constructed that the 
water flows through them with little resistance, 
and they are also to be provided with staircases, 





Glasses of a dark color are best for hyacinths, 
as they protect the delicate roots from the light. 
The glass should be filled with rain-water, so 
that the bulb will just touch the surface, and 
kept in the dark until the roots have extended 
to the bottom. The water should be changed 
twice a week. The plants are made vigorous, 
and the colors of the flowers brilliant, by addin 
to the water twice a week two tea-spoonfuls o 
a solution of one ounce of guano and a quarter 
ounce of chloride of lime in a quart of rain-wa- 
ter. . This should not be done until after the 
flowers appear. 





A petition Sqeee by a large number of prom- 
inent citizens living on or near Fifth Avenue 
has been presented to the Board of Health, pray- 
ing that the ‘‘ most intolerable nuisance” called 
the ‘‘Fiske Concrete Pavement” be removed. 


The signers call the attention of the Board to 


the serious injury to the respiratory organs | 


caused by the constant dust, the slippery and 
dangerous foundation it forms when wet, and to 
the great damage constantly done to houses and 
furniture. A great many people besides the sign- 
ers of that petition would be delighted to see the 
fragments which remain of that miserable pave- 
ment forever removed from sight. 


It is seldom that any thing but evil comes from 
a practical joke. Even if no actual harm ensue, 
there are but few persons who can bear a practi- 
cal joke of which they are the victims without 
many resentful feelings being aroused. But an 
instance of the serious consequences of this kind 
of amusement recently occurredin Syracuse. A 
young married woman was standing one evening 
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! on the door-step, bidding a friend good-night. 
| When the friend had gone, the husband, ap- 
| proaching carefully, thought he would give her 
a little surprise, and suddenly caught her in his 
arms. The ‘‘surprise’’ was a more effectual one 
than the husband had intended. The lady was 
so terrified that she shrieked and went into con- 
vulsions. She was carried into the house and a 
physician summoned, and he pronounced her in 
danger of becoming a raving maniac! Aftera 
few days she began to improve; but it will be a 
long time before her nervous system recovers 
from the shock she received. 





Madame Grisi’s London operatic career ex- 
tended over a period of twenty-seven seasons, 
during which she sang not less than nine hun- 
dred and twenty-five nights. She sustained a 
character in the opera of ‘* Don Giovanni’? 84 
times; ‘‘La Favorita,”’ 29; ‘‘Les Huguenots,” 
84; ‘Tl Barbiere,”’ 38; ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 100; 
‘Tl Trovatore,” 16; ‘‘ Don Pasquale,”’ 29; ‘Se- 
miramide,”’ 41; ‘‘La Sonnambula,”’ 18; “TI Puri- 
tani,’ 92; ‘*Norma,” 79; not to mention nu- 
merous other operas in which she appeared. 


The two hundred and fifty dresses worn by the 
Empress during her Oriental tour have been sold 
for the benefit of her Majesty’s Orphan School. 





The Memorial Methodist Church, in Wash- 
ington, which was completed and dedicated 
about a year ago, is now one of the most at- 
tractive churches in the national metropolis. 
The building, without and within, is plain, but 
rich and elegant. It is built of brown stone, 
and fitted up in black walnut, and each of the 
handsome stained glass windows bears an in- 
scription to some one of the clergymen of the 
denomination, to commemorate whose labors it 
was, in part, intended. On the Sa>bath, the 
church is usually thronged with an attentive 
audience, and very pleasant arrangements are 
made for welcoming strangers. The musical 
portion of the service, though in no respects 
ornate or pretentious, is very satisfactory, em- 
bracing congregational singing, led by a large 
chorus choir and organ, together with a quar- 
tette hymn, occasionally, by select voices. This 
church is the one attended by the President and 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 





Santa Maura, a town situated on one of the 
Tonian Islands bearing the same name, has been 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake. Accord- 
ing to the information received, no houses are 
left standing, many dead bodies have been found 
among the ruins, and many persons are injured 
seriously. The earthquake occurred on the 
28th of December. The Island of Santa Maura 
has an area of 180.59 miles, and a population of 
about 20,000. Santa Maura is, or was, its capi- 
tal. Earthquakes are not uncommon in these 
seas, and the sudden appearance or disappear- 
ance of an island would not be unprecedented. 





Weber's opera ‘‘ Der Freischutz,” which has 
been recently performed in this city, and which 
is always attractive, is known in Europe aiso 
under the titles, ‘‘Le Franc-Archer,” “ Le Ti- 
reur Sorcier,’’ and “‘ Les Balles Magiques.” The 
plot was originally taken from a story by Fred- 
erick Kind. 





It is well known that when the color on a fab- 
rie has been destroyed by acid, ammonia is ap- 
plied to neutralize the same. But it is not so 
well known that after the application of ammo- 
nia, chloroform will, in almost all cases, restore 
the original color. Chloroform will also re- 
move paint from a garment when almost every 
thing else fails. 





On New Year's night three children disap- 
peared from the home of their parents in Wy- 
nockie, New Jersey. The eldest was a boy of 
ten years. The event occasioned great excite- 
ment, and it was feared the little ones had been 
foully dealt with. Last week the terrible un- 
certainty respecting their fate became a sad re- 
ality. The dead bodies of the little unfortu- 
nates were found, bearing unmistakable evi- 
dence of starvation, at the foot of a mountain, 
about two miles from their home. 





The Belgians do not put their sovereign's 
head on their postage stamps, to be soiled and 
defaced by passing through many, and often un- 
clean hands; they think it disloyal so to do, 
and substitute the face of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, for whom they have less reverence. 





Traupmann was bent upon getting money to 
the very last, and did his best to make a good 
bargain out of his photograph. To one artist 
who desired to take his picture, he wrote: ‘‘As 
I desire to be agreeable to my family, I now 
propose to you to purchase from me the right 
of reproducing my likeness. But I tell you he- 
forehand that I can not make the bargain under 
2000 francs.” 





A certain wise Dr. Schifferdecker promui- 
gatés the information that “Cholera is really 
internal small-pox!”’ This is news, indeed. 





Wolves have their uses. An Iowa editor ae- 
knowledges the receipt of Congressional docu- 
ments in advance of the mail, The way it oc- 
curred was this: A wolf chased the carrier about 
four miles. The Western people want the Gov- 
ernment to put on that route a number of able- 
bodied wolves, to facilitate matters, 





Four hundred and fifty reams of paper are an- 

nually consumed in Stewart’s store, corner of 
Broadway and Tenth Street, in the form of 
those little squares of white paper used as 
checks by the salesmen. About two hundred 
and seventy-three. thousand squares are used 
every month, amounting to upward of three 
million every year. 











The following resolution was recently adopt- 

ed by the Beard of Regents of the University 
{at Ann Arbor, Michigan: Resolved, That’ the 
Board of Regents recognize the right of every 
resident of Michigan to the enjoyment of the 

| privileges afforded by the University, and that 
» no rule exists in any of the University statutes 
j for the exclusion of any person from the Uni- 
' versity who possesses the requisite literary and 
$ moral qualifications. This, of course, opens 
« the University to women. 
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GEA g 
Fig. 1.—Dress with Low Warst oF Pink Fig. 2.—Dress with HicoH Waist For Fig. 3.—QreEss ‘with Low Waist For 
Sirk Gauze. Girt From 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. GirL FRoM 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and Peserietion see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVII., Figs. 36-40. No. XVIIL., Figs. 41-44. 
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Fig. 1.—Bertua with Sasn ENDS or Fig. 2.—Low Buiousr Watst 


TULLE AND SATIN, wiTH Basque. : Waist. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
’ No. IV., Figs. 18 and 14. : No, III, Figs. 9-12. No. IL, Figs. 6-8. 
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Fig. 3.—Buiack Tutte BLovse Fig. 4.—BertHa or MUSLIN AND 
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Fig. 4.—Dress witH CASAQuE OF 
Satin-Facep SERGE. 


For description see Supplement. 
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’ Brive Satin Rrsson. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Fig. 15, 
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The first herald of the funeral cortége of a tolerably wealthy celestial is generally 
a dense cloud of dust (this, however, is merely a peculiarity of the climate), From 
the midst of this a deafening and most discordant crash of musical instruments (if 
they can be so called) proceeds. ‘The performers, vary- 
ing from eight to sixteen in number, are dressed in long 
figured-silk robes, with curious little hats, something 
like the thatched roof of a summer-house on a very 
small scale. All of them have either a straight wooden 





Coiffures for Ball and Evening Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Coiffure of blue satin ribbon an inch and a quarter wide and a branch 
of pink roses. . The ribbon is arranged in loops and ends on a foundation, as shown 
by the illustration. ‘The flowers are arranged between 
the loops. A 

Fig. 2.—Coiffure of black velvet ribbon an inch and y 
a quarter wide, and light yellow roses. ‘The ribbon is # 




































































Fig. 1.—Batyt anp Evening 
CorrFuRE. 












CuiLp’s Linen COLLAR 
witH REVERS. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL., Figs. 25 and 26. 


looped over the foundation as shown by 
the illustration. The spray of roses is 
set among the loops, and the long ends 
are fastened together with another spray. 


Ball and Evening Coiffures, Figs. 1-8. 

Fig. 1.—Chignon of waved hair and long curls. 
The front hair is combed up over crépes on the 
sides. ‘Several short curls lie over the forehead. 
The hair is adorned with velvet ribbon, feathers, 
and a bead clasp. 

Figs. 2 and 3. This chignon consists of puffs 
edged on_each side with a loop made of three- 
strand braids (see Fig. 3). The waved front hair 
is partly combed upward and partly arranged in 
curls, and the chignon is finished with a few long 
curls. A velvet flower and leaves complete the 
coiffare. 

Fig. 4.—The front hair is somewhat waved, and 
combed up as shown by the illustration. ‘The 
chignon is arranged over crépes in the form of a 
large bow, with a few curls on the sides. Red 
velvet ribbon is wound through the hair as shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 5.—This chignon is arranged in curls; the 
front hair is combed up and arranged in curls back 
of the ear. Arrange a braid 
over the front, and ornament 
with green velvet ribbon. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Chignon of 
waved hair with three-strand 
braids on each-side ; the front 
hair is partly combed up and 
partly arranged in puffs. A 
spray of roses completes the 
coiffure. 

Fig. 8.—Chignon of three- 
strand braids; the waved front 
hair is combed up on the sides. 
A bow with loops and long ends 
of black gros grain ribbon three 
inches wide completes the coif- 
ure. 





CHINESE FUNERALS. 


-N China the funeral rites are 
mere varied in character 
perhaps than in any other part 
of the world, on account of the 
picturesque dresses and strange 
superstitious observances visible 
in’ the procession to the grave. 


Fig. 4.—Corrrcre 
with Rep VELVET 
RriBson, 






Fig. 6.—Co1rrcurr with Rosrs.—Front.—[See Fig. 7.] 





Fig. 1.—Coirrure witH VELVET 
RIBBON AND FEATHERS, 


Stuart CoLLarR WITH 
Liven Trimmine. 


For pattern and deseri; ea 
” 








PLEATED Mus- 
LIN AND NEE- 
DLE-woRK CorF (‘TO BE 

WORN OVER THE SLEEVE). 


For description see Supplement. 


CurF FoR 
Srvart CoLiar 
WITH JaBoT (TO BE WORN * 

OVER THE SLEEVE). 


For description see Supplement, No. VII. 


see Supplement, No. 
Fig. 18. 









Curr ror Lace In- 
SERTION COLLAR 
witH REVERS. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XL, Fig. 24. 


Curr ror CuILp’s 
Linen, InsERTION, AND 
Lace Cotrar. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see am ; Teens 
No. IX. 





Cuitp's Linen Sartor 
CoLiar. 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Wag aa 
No. XML, Fig. 27. 


Lace Insertion Cot- 
LAR WITH REVERS. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 


No. XI, Figs. 22 and 28, Stuart CoLuar WITH Janort. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VII., Fig. 17. 





Cuitv’s Linen, Inser- 
TION, AND Lace 


Cuttp’s Linen Cot- 
LAR WITH RoUNDED 


Revers. CoLrar. 
For pattern and descrip- For pattern and descrip- 
tide te Supplement, No. tion see Pa 
LV., Figs, 23 and 29. No. IX., Fig. 19. 
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Fig. 2.—Coirrure with VELVET 
FLowers.—Front.—{See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 3.—Comrrcure witH VELVET 
FLowErs.—Back. 


Fig. 7.—Co1rFuRE 







Fig. 2.—Batn anp Eventne 
CorrFure. 





CurLp’s Linen CoLtaR WITH 
CHEMISETTE. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 20 and 21. 








trumpet or a pair of cymbals, with which 
they’ produce the noise above mentioned. 
These musicians are immediately followed 
by a bevy of coolies, bearing mattocks and 
shovels, for the grave is not dug beforehand, ac- 

cording to our usages. These fellows also carry 

packages of crackers, which they light with joss 

sticks and scatter broadcast around. The object 

of this is to drive evil spirits away by the noise; 

and certainly if the spirits aforesaid have any sense 

of hearing, one would think it ought to have the 

desired eftect.. Immediately succeeding the coolies, 

in two, sometimes three, ranks, come the hired 

mourners — always women — dressed in veritable 

sackcloth and wearing veils of white (the color for 

Chinese mourning). These mourners. all wring 

their hands, and give every external manifestation 

of extreme woe, uttering. shrill cries from time 

to time. ‘This howling, intermingled with the 

banging of the crackers and the braying of the 

trumpets, produces a babel of sounds of which the 

description is more endurable than the reality. 

After the mourners generally comé three or four 
priests, whose robes bear a striking resemblance to 
those of the Roman Catholic Church. En route to 
the grave their mission appears to be to cast down 
little slips of red paper inscribed 
with various sentences in Chinese : 
these are called ‘‘ joss papers ;” and 
the idea of scattering them about is, 
that should the devil, undeterred by 
the noise of the crackers, attempt 
to’ approach the deceased, he wiil 
be sure to be attracted by these pa- 
pers, and will stop to make himself 
acquainted with their contents; 
and thus the funeral party will gain 
time, and hurry on with the body, 
to deposit it in the ground beyond 
the reach of satanic clutches. It 
is difficult to imagine a more sim- 
ple superstition than this; yet the 
faith of the Chinese in the belief 
that these joss papers will check at 
least the approach of evil spirits is 
rooted beyond all shaking. Their 
whole idea appears to be that the 
route to the grave is lined through- 
out with fiends, 

Amidst now a perfect volley of 
crackers and a cloud of joss papers 
comes the body, borne generally on 
bamboo-poles by six ot 
eight coolies. ‘Lhe coffiy 
in which it is inclosed i 
made of some light pol 
ished wood, of a very pe 
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(should there be one), followed by more hired 
mourners: these all, with the exception of the 


‘ joss papers 
and crackers, as though their lives depended on 





EMMYS CHIGNON. 


T grew on the head of a Normandy peasant 
girl. For two years the shining tresses length- 
ened under the high, stiff cap as Marie fed her 
cows and goats, or hummed old ballads at her 
spinning-wheel. ‘Twenty-four months of frost 
and sunshine and vigorous labor, then the hair- 
merchant came by on his round, measured and 
clipped the locks with his shears, and stored them 
away in a small bag where only the rarest shades 
were kept. Marie bore her shearing as meekly 
as one of ber own sheep. Very little hair of this 
le tender brown color grew in the district, and 

t always fetched a large price. She was ac- 
counted a lucky girl by all the neighbors. Hair 
is a:crop which renews itself without expense or 
trouble, and people said a few years more, and 
hers would have secured a dowry for its possessor, 

** Aw revoir, ma fille,” the hair-merchant said ; 
** you will be ready when I come again ?” 

And Marie smiled. 

The hair traveled in the little bag to Paris, and 
was absorbed by one of the great shops there. 
Some of it was made into a magnificent coiffure 
for a Russian princess, whose locks had recently 
undergone a change from dark brown to the fash- 
jonable blonde: Another portion, trained into 
a group of lovely curls, adorned an English girl 
for a court presentation. ‘The remainder took 
the shape of a chignon, and crossed the sea to 
America. ‘There it lies at this moment on that 
counter, and pretty Emmy Masters is bending 
over it in speechless admiration. 

‘* How exactly it is the color of mine, isn’t it, 
mamma ?” 

“Exactly,” chimed in the voluble shop-wo- 
man. ‘‘I never saw such a match in my life. 
And your hair is a very peculiar color too, miss. 
It is very hard to find the shade even in Paris.” 

‘** How much did you say it was?” 

«Twenty-two dollars, ma'am.” 

“*Tt’s a great deal to give, Emmy,” said Mrs. 
Masters. 

‘‘Yes, mamma;” but the blue eyes still dwelt 
upon the coveted treasure. 

Emmy was undergoing one of those struggles 
which overtake young ladies of stylish aspirations 
and modest incomes. She had been used to 
consider her allowance very liberal. It was two 
hundred and fifty dollars, which was thought a 
large sum in the quiet town where she lived. 
Only one of her friends had as much. But some- 
how here, in the year following the war, with 
Balmoral boots at eight dollars, and gloves two 
dollars and a quarter a pair, it did not go far; 
and what was worse, as prices increased, so did 
the essentials of the toilette. People wore so 
many more things than they used to do in cheap 
days. When silks were six shillings a yard they 
contented themselves with one dress a year. Now 
that they had risen to three dollars, every body 
needed two or three. Even quiet regions like 
Bradbrook felt the rising tide of extravagance. 
There were always city people coming up for 
summer board, and they seemed to bring the 
contagion in their rustling skirts. ‘This year the 
Cary girls and that pretty Miss West had all 
appeared in chignons—large, glossy, wonderful. 
And with all her heart Emmy Masters had learned 
to long for a similar adornment. She had worn 
her hair in a wavy knot about five inches in 
diameter heretofore, and had been a little vain 
of its silken softness and rare tint, a real blonde 
cendres, Now it seemed the most mortifying 
failure, with neither style nor beauty to recom- 
mend it. ‘‘A wretched little wad,” she called 
it, with tears in her eyes; and she resolved that, 
cost what it might, her first purchase in the fall 
should be a chignon. 

But twenty-two dollars! She had no idea it 
could be so much! Pensively she sat counting 
on her fingers the things she had meant to buy. 
Cloak, round hat, winter dress, gloves, thick 
boots. Which of them all could she do without ? 
A half-formed plan for taking German lessons 
she relinquished on the spot, but it did not make 
much difference. 

**Cloak,” she said, in a low tone to her mo- 
ther. ‘* Don’t you think, mamma, that by alter- 
ing my old one a little 1 could make it answer 
for one more winter ?” 

**T thought the trouble with the old one was 
that it was too thin for really cold weather.” 

**So it is; but I was thinking, mother, that 
in the very coldest weather perhaps you would 
lend me your shawl.” 

‘*Yes, Emmy; but suppose I should need it 
myself those days?” 

‘* But, mamma, you know how very seldom 
you go out when it is really cold. Besides”—a 
bright thought striking her—‘‘ I'll make a sontag 
of quilted silk to wear under the cloak, That 
would do—wouldn't it ?” : 

‘* Well, Emmy, if you really want my opinion, 
I should say a new cloak would be a great deal 
more comfortable than such make-shifts. But 
I want you to do just as you like best. Only be 
sure, before you decide, that you won't repent 
giving up a thing you really need for a thing you 
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don’t, and which, as far as I can see, is no par- 
“ticular improvement to your looks.” 

**Oh, mamma! No improvement!” 

Emmy had evidently made up sip se, nc 
Mrs. Masters said no more. She was 
those wise women who understood just how 

it is advisable to itterfere with a grown-up ch 
and her influence accordingly was potent when 
she chose to éxert it. She wanted Emmy to be- 
come strong and self-depe t; and she knew 
that the most valuable in life are those 
we learn for ourselves. 

So the chignon was bought, and as the price 
of the cloak would have been eight dollars more, 
Emmy had a certain feeling that she had saved 
that sum, and allowed herself, with a comforta- 
ble conscience, to be tempted into the purchase 
of a new bird’s-breast for her hat, which she 
didn’t need in the least. The new acquisition, 
mounted on her head with her own pretty locks 
coiled about it, certainly looked very nice, and 
was much admired by the other girls; so, al- 
though as winter came on the old cloak proved 
shabbier and thinner than she had expected, she 
remembered “‘ qu'il faut souffrir pour étre belle,” 
and did not repent her bargain. 

It was very inconvenient, however, to be with- 
out pocket-money. Long before the half year 
came round she found herself penniless ; and one 
day, when a crippled soldier came to the door 
and she had nothing to give, her conscience star- 
tled her with a great prick, and the top of her 
head seemed suddenly to weigh a ton. But these 
were minor evils, and soon forgotten. 

Bradbrook was not so quiet a place as it looked. 
A stranger, passing through its shady streets with 
broad grass borders on either side and elms over- 
head, might think it a regular Sleepy Hollow 
even in summer time, and how much more so 
when the boughs were leafless and the snow un- 
broken save by the narrow pathway and the 
wheel-track, But a good deal of life went on in- 
side those drowsy-looking houses. ‘The girls were 
real New England girls, and picked up all the 
little crumbs of accomplishment and cultivation 
that came in their way—took German and French 
lessons, subscribed for Harper and the Atlantic, 
fashioned their dresses after the Bazar, practiced 
** spattering,” ‘‘ decalcomanie,” and all the other 
arts by which pretty things can be concocted out 
of nothing, botanized in summer, skated in win- 
ter—in short, left no stone unturned to make the 
most of the rather thin opportunities of their 
lives. They had their gayeties, too. Reading 
clubs, where Gibbon’s ‘‘ Rome” and Shakspeare 
were dispensed in homeopathic doses, with much 
girlish chatter to take the taste out; tea-parties ; 
even an occasional dance. And Mr. Edward 
Ware, of New York, coming up early in the 
spring on business, happened to be asked to one 
of the latter, and introduced to our little friend 
Emmy. 

She was by far the prettiest girl in the room, 
though her dress of light blue merino might have 
looked a little funny at a dance in the city. It 
was very becoming, though ; and so was the blue 
ribbon which bound her hair—or rather, we 
should say, chignon—for of course she wore that 
indispensable piece of splendor. And whether 
it was that city girls, with their correct appoint- 
ments, had become an old story to Master Ned, 

or whether the novelty of a dance with egg-nog 
and home-made cake by way of refreshment, and 
houris in pink and blue merinoes for partners, had 
turned his head, I can not say; but certain it is 
that he fell at once under the spell of little Emmy. 
Her eyes were the bluest and truest he had ever 
seen, hethought. Her littlelaugh was irresistible. 
He went home raving about the country and coun- 
try girls. ‘‘So genuine—so fresh—none of this 
furbelow and nonsense about them!” He found 
occasion to go again and again ‘‘ on business” to 
Bradbrook. In short, he was fairly caught in 
the strong toils of Cupid ; and the course of true 
love running extremely smpoth, as it generally 
does out of books, by the first of June he had 
asked the momentous question, had been accept- 
ed, and was an engaged man, with the wedding 
fixed for the last week in September. 

That was a summer of enchantment! Never 
were seen such sunsets, such green grass, such 
liquid gold-and-opal mists; never were roses so 
pink, or violets so odorous. Looking back at it 
afterward, Emmy could not remember one rainy 
day, one gray cloud. It just seemed a long 
dream of sunshine and happiness. 

She was a warm-hearted little creature, and 
loved Ned with her whole heart. And avery nice 
young fellow he was, and unusually clever at his 
business, which was insurance agency. To her 
he seemed a hero of the first water. He was so 
handsome; he had been in the army; he was a 
miracle of wisdom, wit, and worth. She treas- 
ured up his profound remarks on moral subjects, 
and wrote some of them down in her journal. 
She longed to be good—a great deal better than 
she had ever been—so as to approximate more 
nearly to his standard. What a wonder and 
marvel it appeared that such a paragon should 
have come her way! Heaven directed it, she 
was sure. Heaven was allowed to diffuse some- 
what of its aroma upon happy marriages, people 
said, and this of hers bore the stamp of celestial 
manufacture unmistakably. She grew religious 
in her bliss. Oh, how could she ever be grateful 
enough for such blessings, or do enough to show 
how grateful she was! 

When Ned raved to her in his loverly fashion 
about herself, she drew away from him with a 
sense of unworthiness. What was worst of all, 
he never tired of saying how sweet he found it 
that she was so genuine and truthful. ‘My 
darling,” he would say, ‘you can’t think how 
horrid some of those New York girls are. What 

with high heels, and tight lacing, and ‘enamel,’ 
and all the rest, you can no more trust your eyes 
than if you hadn’t any. You don’t know any 
more about their real looks than if you didn’t see 
them. You can’t imagine how sweet the Brad- 





brook girls look to a fellow who is used to that 
sort of thing—so fresh and natural and real. No 
shamis; and airs, and graces about them!” And 
while he spoke he would draw the pretty head 
down his shoulder, and there would be that 
guilty chignon directly under his nose, and Emmy 
feeling like a culprit in her heart of hearts. 

She had dreadful struggles as to whether she 
ought not to tell him. The chignon became the 
one shadow on that happy summer. She still 
considered it such an improvement to her appear- 
ance that she could not bear to take it off. 
‘* Perhaps he would never have liked me without 
it,” she thought; and then she seemed to her- 
self to have won him under false pretenses. In 
spite of its becomingness she began to hate it— 
but how to get rid of it without exposing the 
truth? It couldn't be done. Even Ned’s un- 
practiced eyes must see the difference if she re- 
turned to the ‘* wad.” And could she tell him, 
and have him despise her for one of those sham 
girls he had so reprobated ? 

It was only now and then that these pin-pricks 
of trouble assailed her; but as time went on, 
and the wedding-day drew near, they became 
more importunate. She was an unsophisticated 
little thing, as you will believe when I tell you 
that she grew to feel it a disloyalty to love to 
marry with such a secret unconfessed. Her na- 
ture was deepening, as every true woman’s does 
when a strong emotion takes possession of her 
life. ‘To deceive even in a small thing seemed 
more dreadful than ever before. And the con- 
glomerated humbug of horse-hair, invisible net, 
and shining brown threads, which most of us 
have learned to endure, if not to admire and em- 
brace, began to weigh more heavily on her heart 
than ever it had done upon her head. 

There was something too ludicrous in the na- 
ture of her perplexity to admit of a confidante; 
but, like the maidens of old, she finally consult- 
ed an oracle. 

**Mamma, do you think it is right for people 
who are going to marry to keep any secrets from 
each other ?” 

‘¢ Their own secrets, or other people’s, Emmy ? 
Other people’s secrets, it seems to me, should be 
as sacred as ever.” 

‘Oh, their own, of course.” 

** Well, no, I don’t—any thing important, that 
is. It seems to me a great mistake to begin so. 
‘The fact that there is something kept back just 
stands between the two and hinders their growing 
together as they otherwise would. But why do you 
ask, dear? Is Ned hiding something from you?” 

‘Oh no, ma’am.” Emmy would say no more. 
She had her answer, and must fight her fight out 
by herself. The question would seem absurd to 
any one else—even-‘mamma. It was a question 
of truth between her and Ned—truth—even if it 
was about a chignon. 

It was only four days to the wedding. She 
lay in her little room that night and thought 
about it, and fancied all sorts of things. How 
horrid it would be to have the engagement broken 
off for such a reason! How it would sound when 
people said, ‘* He discovered that the bride wore 
false hair!” and of course, how Ned would take 
the next train to New York, and from thence re- 
turn her letters and the curl she gave him witha 
scathing note! Her sober sense told her that 
not one of these dreadful things was likely to 
occur, but still the little goose lay and shuddered 
over the harrowing procession of ideas. Oh, that 
detestable chignon! It served her right for be- 
ing so extravagant. Would that she never had 
seen it! 

She put it on, however, in the morning when 
she went down to breakfast, because she did not 
dare do otherwise. She felt feverish and nervous, 
but she had taken a resolution. Ned was coming 
in the afternoon train, and she would brave the 
worst and make a clean breast of it. 

So, when the time came, she walked down to 
the station to meet him. ‘There was the usual 
bustle and rush, and there he was—bright, hand- 
some, so glad to see her waiting for him. Arm 
in arm they came back together over the paths 
already rustling with fallen leaves. The deep, 
blue autumn sky burned through the yellowing 
tree-boughs. It was all so sweet and peaceful 
that her resolution faltered fora moment. What 
a shame it seemed to cloud over every thing with 
her paltry, her ridiculous confession! But she 
stood firm, and as soon as they were alone in the 
sitting-room she began her dreadful task. 

‘*Ned, I’ve got something to tell you.” 

** Well, darling!’ putting an arm round her. 

‘*No—-don’t pet me, please.. It’s something 


ferious—a confession I think it right to make be- 


fore we're married. Mother says—and I know 
that there is no true happiness in married life un- 
less people tell the whole truth to each other. 
And, dear Ned, I haven’t so far—but indeed, in- 
deed I always will.” 

“‘ Tagree with youentirely, Emmy. But what 
can a blue violet like you have to confess?” 

‘* Something you won't like at all, I’m afraid,” 
fixing a solemn pair of eyes upon him. ‘‘ And, 
Ned, remember—if it makes a difference in your 
feelings—if you want to break off our engage- 
ment after hearing what I have to say, you are 
free to do so, and I shall never complain in the 
least.” 

‘Good gracious!” cried bewildered Ned. 
‘* What on earth is it? Murder in the first 
degree, or forgery? Tell me quick, Emmy. 
Have you been setting somebody’s barn on fire, 
or putting arsenic in the tea-pot? I never 
thought you equal to a great crime before. 
But if this turns out any thing less than arson 
or perjury—or at the very least plagiarism—I'l 
never forgive you the fright you’ve given me—” 

‘*No, Ned; noneof those. Itis’”—half laugh- 
ing, half crying—‘‘ it is—this.” 

“* What ?” 

** This—my chignon. You know you hate 
gitls who enamel and wear wasp waists and 
high heels, and so perhaps you'll hate me, now 





you know I’ve been cheating you with false hair 
all this time ?” 

Ned sank into a chair. He looked quite pale. 
First he gave a great roar, and then, as he saw 
tears in Emmy’s eyes, he struggled to be sober, 
though every now and then an irresistible chuckle 
would break through. ‘‘Oh, Emmy! Emmy! 
you dear little goose! What a turn you have 
given me! And is that all?” 

** All! Don’t you think it’s horrid ?” 

“Well,” said Ned, turning her round gravely 
and taking a critical survey, ‘‘ not so horrid as 
if it were not such a good match. I declare it’s 
acapital match. Just a half shade of difference, 
to be sure; but that’s nothing in hair. Very 
few of us get as near as that.” 

“But, Ned, you don’t seem surprised ?” 

** Well, you see, dear, in spite of your being 
an anemone, as I've told you, I knew that even 
to blessed Bradbrook the fashions would pene- 
trate; and I didn’t suppose all this twistification 
could have grown just so. And it’s name is a 
chignon, is it? I’ve often seen it in the papers 
without knowing what to put it to. Why, even 
my sister Maria, dear old saint that she is, has 
got one.” 

“And you love me just the same?” said 
Emmy, brightening. 

“*Why, darling, I don’t waste any particular 
affection on the thing, whatever it’s name is; but 
I love you in it, just as I suppose I should in a 
string of wampum, if you chose to wear that. I 
love you in any thing, and most of all for being 
niy own truth-telling little love, and wishing me 
to know the worst before I took you for life.” 
The rest of the reassurance not being verbal, 
we can not report intelligibly; but Emmy was 
satisfied. 

They moved forward to the open window. It 
was a soft, balmy evening. A clear daffodil sky 
shone in the west, flecked here and there with 
purple cloudlets. Above hung_the silver cres- 
cent of the moon. 

‘*Happy the bride the sun shines on,” said 
Ned. ‘* We are going to have a lovely week.” 

And so that little ghost was laid. 

I met Emmy the other day at a hair-dresser’s. 
She had on a pretty suit and stylish bonnet, and 
was pricing one of those new arrangements of 
braided loops which have come into fashion this 
fall. Her wild-flower face was as fresh as ever. 
They had been in Bradbrook all summer, she 
told me, and now she was busy getting her house 
and herself in order for winter. Yes, she thought 
she should get one of the new braided things. 
They cost a great deal, to be sure, but hers was 
a present from Ned. Ned was so particular 
about her dress; and really nowadays nobody 
looked at all nice unless they kept up with all 
the new fashions in hair. 

“* Ah,” thought I, with a smile to myself, 
‘*wonders will never cease. Who would have 
believed it? Here is Ned actually converted, 
and furnishing Emmy with a new chignon.” 
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season at St. Dunstans-by-the-Sea is not 
a long one, and St. Dunstans is not the gay- 
est of English watering-places ; but, in default of 
any boisterous gayety, St. Dunstans enjoys the 
distinction of being eminently select and fash- 
ionable. No vulgar cockneys ever trouble the 
quiet of the esplanade, or jostle their betters at 
the smart little shops in the High Street; there 
are no greasy-looking eating-houses devoted to 
excursionists, no obtrusive public houses or cheap 
concert-halls. ‘There is a fragmentary hundred 
yards or so of a pier, unfinished for want of 
funds, where a band plays twice a week in the 
season; there are two hotels—one on the espla- 
nade, and fabulously expensive; the other in a 
less fashionable quarter, b:: almost as+ dear. 
Beyond these, there is a splendid building erect- 
ed by a company, and, like the pier, untinished, 
which did at one time threaten to annihilate the 
two existing hotels, but which came to a dismal 
collapse, and offers itself for sale to any aspiring 
speculator who may happen to pass that way. 
About half a mile of the usual stuccoed honses, 
with plate-glass windows and fragile balconies, 
face the sea; and at one end of the esplanade 
there is a little cluster of those bow-windowed 
dwellings, of a much earlier date, that are always 
suggestive of snugness and comfort. Around and 
about the town there are a great many pretty vil- 
las with gardens, the larger number of which are 
offered annually for the accommodation of visit- 
ors; villas in every style of architecture, from 
the simplest rustic to the ornate Italian Gothic. 
Conspicuous among these there is a house that 
overlooks the sea from a commanding position 
upon the road that rises from the esplanade to 
the cliff—a house built by a rich merchant for 
his own occupation, but never occupied by him, 
and sold at a great loss to a local house-agent, 
who had furnished it in a gaudy, meretricious 
kind of way, and had hitherto been successful 
in letting it every year at a very handsome rent- 
al. The house was built in the medieval Gothic 
style, with castellated roof, narrow windows, 
arched gateways, winding stairs, octagon cham- 
bers in turrets, and all manner of awkward cor- 
ners and waste spaces at every turn; but the 
natives of St. Dunstans-by-the-Sea believed in 
the ‘mansion as a triumph of architecture, and 
the tenants of Boisgilbert Hall were always re- 
garded in a most exalted light by the trades- 
people and other inhabitants of the select wa- 
tering-place. The house was altogether the 
largest and most important in the neighbor- 
hood; and it was supposed that any one taking 
it must needs be the owner of a very handsome 
income. If a humbler customer complained of 
the quality of goods dispensed to him, the trades- 
men of St. Dunstans were apt to reply that the 
gentry at Boisgilbert Hall had consumed large 
uantities of those very goods, and had found 
them excellent. To serve Boisgilbert Hall was 
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a warrant of excellence, in the minds of the St. 
Dunstans traders. 

When Mr. Migson, the auctioneer, had owned 
the Gothic mansion about four years, there came a 
rather dull season for St. Dunstans, and through- 
out the months of June and July Boisgilbert Hall 
remained tenantless. To the local gossips this 
seemed almost as much a loss as to Mr. Migson 
himself. At church the dresses and bonnets from 
Boisgilbert Hall had always afforded a delightful 
distraction during the hot summer mornings ; on 
the esplanade the tenants of Boisgilbert Hall had 
been followed by admiring looks and hushed whis- 
pers.. They were always carriage people of course, 
and had generally daughters who rode a good deal, 
to the delight of the local riding-master, and bathed 
a good deal, and promenaded the esplanade in the 
freshest morning toilettes, under convoy of a grim- 
looking governess. 

When August began, and the Gothic halls were 
still empty, Mr. Migson’s heart grew cold with the 
agony of despair. He rushed into wild expenses 
in the way of advertising, and an ornate descrip- 
tion of Boisgilbert Hall appeared daily in the Lon- 
don Times. ‘Two or three letters of inquiry as to 
terms reached him in response to these advertise- 
ments; but the inquirers were apparently discom- 
fited by the amount which he demanded for the 
hire of his Gothic paradise, for he heard no more 
of them. He began to contemplate his mansion 
with despondent looks as he loitered in the gar- 
den smoking his solitary cigar, with his hands in 
his pockets, after his day’s work; and at his night- 
ly club at the Prince of Wales's Feathers he in- 
formed his friends that the financial prosperity of 
England was on the wane. 

He had almost abandoned all hope of letting 
his house this year, and was thinking of discon- 
tinuing his advertisement in the Times, when a 
letter of a hopeful and imposing appearance greet- 
ed him among his daily correspondence—a mon- 
ster square cream-colored envelope, with the sig- 
nature ‘‘ De Fontenoy” scrawled in the corner, as 
if the writer thereof had been a cabinet minister, 
accustomed to the free transit of his letters by 
virtue of his name. ‘The seal was a splendid 
combination of arms and monogram in gold and 
color; the crest, a rising sun; the motto, ‘‘I 
dare!” Mr. Migson opened the envelope in a 
flutter of expectation, Such a missive could 
mean only one thing—an application for Bois- 
gilbert Hall. He was right: the Honorable Mr. 
De Fontenoy presented his compliments to Mr. 
Migson, and begged to know the rent of the 
house at St. Dunstans for six months certain, 
with right to continue. If the terms were ap- 
proved, Mr. De Fontenoy’s house-steward would 
come immediately to inspect the accommodation, 
and decide whether it would be adequate to the 
requirements of the family. Mr. Migson was re- 
quested to fix his terms in a moderate and con- 
scientious spirit, as Mr. De Fontenoy’s house- 
hold, although extensive, was conducted upon 
principles of strict economy. 

This looked well—so different from the pro- 
verbial recklessness of swindlers. Mr. Migson 
answered the letter immediately, putting his 
terms at the lowest possible figure, and then 
waited with an anxious mind for the result. 
Mr. De Fontenoy’s London address was Gros- 
venor Square—in itself a pledge of respectabili- 
ty, nay, indeed, of aristocracy. The auctioneer 
consulted his peerage, and found that De Fon- 
tenoy was the family name of Viscount Malpla- 
quet, and that his lordship’s town mansion was 
in Grosvenor Square. Mr. De Fontenoy no 
doubt resided with his distinguished parent 
when in town; and yet this seemed scarcely 
consistent with the fact of his having a house- 
steward of his own. 

Early on the following day the house-steward 
made his appearance in Mr. Migson’s office—a 
man of imposing aspect and most gentlemanly 
manners. He inspected Boisgilbert Hall from 
cellar to garret ; he was especially curious about 
the cellarage, which was very spacious, remark- 
ing that Mr. De Fontenoy was particular as to 
the atmosphere in which his wines were kept; 
he found a good deal of fault with the rooms, in 
an affable kind of way; but after being softened 
by a very good dinner, which Mr. Migson invited 
him to partake of at the Prince of Wales’s Feath- 
ers, with a bottle of good old port, and a dish of 
filberts to follow, he pronounced that the house 
would do. 

“*T shall tell Mr. De Fontenoy that he can’t 
do better than come to St. Dunstans, though the 
place does seem a little dull,” he said. ‘I’ve a 
good deal of influence with him, you know, Mr. 
Migson, though he’s very haughty and reserved 
in general; and I Gan generally get him to do 
what I want. I have been in his family for the 
last twenty years.” ‘ 

“Indeed! Is Mr. De Fontenoy’s family large?” 
asked the auctioneer, with an eye to possible de- 
struction of his furniture by the hands of juvenile 
members of the new tenant’s household. 

“Oh dear no! there are no children. Mr. 
and Mrs. De Fontenoy have only been married 
ayear. She was a Russian prince’s daughter— 
most accomplished creature; speaks very little 
English ; father rolling in money, which must all 
come to my master when he dies.” 

“You spoke just now of being twenty years in 
the family,” said Mr. Migson; ‘‘I suppose you 
were with Lord Malplaquet before his son mar- 
ried ?” 

“Precisely. When the young gentleman was 
going to marry, he said to his father, ‘Remem- 
ber, dad, as soon as ever I get a house of my 
own, I must have Richards.’ ‘It'll be an awfal 
sacrifice for me,’ answers the old lord; ‘but I 
Suppose you must have him;’ and so the busi- 
ness was settled. I have the entire management 
of Mr. De Fontenoy’s establishment, and, I may 
say, the entire disposal of his income; for he 
leaves every thing in my hands, and asks my ad- 
vice upon every subject.” 

‘Ts he rich ?” 





‘* Well, no, not at present—not for a man in 
his position, His income is only a little over 
seven thousand a year; and he spends every pen- 
ny of it.” 

Mr. Migson rubbed his hands briskly; seven 
thousand a year had a very comfortable sound ; 
and he wished he had asked a pound or two more 
when he named the weekly rent. 

‘**You'll be wanting wines and spirits, I sup- 
pose,” he said, presently, as Mr. Richards sipped 
his port. ‘‘I do a little in that way myself, on 
commission ; and I shall be very glad to secure 
the opportunity. You may rely upon my sup- 


plying every thing of first-class quality.” 


The urbane Mr. Richards called for pen and 
ink, and dashed off a list of wines and spirits 
that astonished, as much as it gratified, the auc- 
tioneer. The amount of brandy was considera- 
bly in excess of the wine; but the steward re- 
marked, in an explanatory way, that his master 
had a great many bachelor friends who consumed 
unlimited brandy and soda. 

After this Mr. Richards returned to town, part- 
ing from his new acquaintance in a most cordial 
manner, and appointing the following Monday 
for the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. De Fontenoy. 

Early on that day Lord Malplaquet’s son and 
daughter-in-law were duly deposited at the neat 
little station, with such an array of luggage as 
did not often encumber the platform ; trunks and 
portmanteaus innumerable, deal cases of pro- 
digious size, traveling-bags, desks, and dressing- 
cases emerged one after another from the lug- 
gage-van, and loaded as many flies as could be 
obtained at the station; three footmen in quiet 
gray liveries, and a stalwart individual who looked 
like a coachman, assisted in the removal of this 
luggage, and drove off in three of the flies in 
company With a couple of respectable-looking wo- 
men-servants. Mr. Richards was there also, in 
close attendance upon his master, Mr. De Fonte- 
noy, who had rather a foreign look, and wore a 
mustache and beard that quite concealed the low- 
er part of his face; his wife was a slim little wo- 
man, with a pale face and hay-colored hair, not 
a pretty woman by any means, but with a very 
winning voice and manner; she was dressed with 
elegant simplicity, and the inhabitants of St. 
Dunstans, who had heard a good deal about the 
De Fontenoys from Mr. Migson, decided that her 
appearance was eminently aristocratic, and did 
credit to the lineage of her princely papa. The 
loiterers about the railway station were sorry when 
a close fly hid Mrs. De Fontenoy’s pale face from 
their admiring gaze, and opined that she did not 
often drive in so humble a vehicle. They won- 
dered that the train had not brought any carriage 
or horses for the De Fontenoys, and supposed 
that those luxuries would speedily follow them. 

For an hour or so after the arrival Mr. Rich- 
ards, the steward, might have been seen pervad- 
ing the little town, ordering butcher’s meat, and 
poultry, fish, vegetables, grocery, and confection- 
ery, on rather an extensive scale. But he im- 
pressed on the tradesmen that they were on no 
account to attempt to take any advantage of Mr. 
De Fontenoy’s position, for he would stand no im- 
position of that kind. 

**T know what you watering-place shop-keep- 
ers are,” he said, ‘‘ and what a way you have of 
bumping your prices up when you've secured a 
good customer; but that sort of thing won’t do 
with me. I examine every account with the ut- 
most strictness; and I never took sixpence from 
a tradesman by way of percentage in my life.” 

The shop-keepers promised that their accounts 
should be rendered in the most honorable spirit, 
and declared that it should go hard with them if 
they did not prove themselves worthy of Mr. De 
Fontenoy’s confidence. It had ever been their 
proudest privilege to serve the gentry at Boisgil- 
bert Hall, they added, and they had always been 
so fortunate as to give entire satisfaction. 

‘**T am very glad to hear it,” replied Mr. Rich- 
ards, sternly; ‘‘ but you’ve got a sharp customer 
to deal with now, remember, and don’t try on 
any of your usual tricks.” 

He left the tradespeople subdued, but gratified. 
His orders had been large; and the new house- 
hold at Boisgilbert Hall seemed likely to con- 
sume more than any previous family. 

Throughout the following week there was much 
talk in St. Dunstans about the De Fontenoys. 
They went out less, and were altogether more 
exclusive in their habits, than any family who 
had ever occupied Boisgilbert Hall. St. Dun- 
stans languished to behold the fair descendant 
of Russian princes; but neither on the pier nor 
the esplanade, neither driving nor riding, was the 
Honorable Mrs. De Fontenoy to be seen. Peo- 
ple who had seen her at the station by-and-by 
explained this by the suggestion that she was in 
all probability an invalid, and not strong enough 
to go out-of-doors; but if that were so there 
would have been a necessity for a doctor, and no 
medical practitioner had crossed the threshold 
of Boisgilbert Hall since the advent of the De 
Fontenoys. ‘The St. Dunstans gossips were dis- 
appointed in Mrs. De Fontenoy for showing her- 
self so little among them, and were inclined to 
resent her exclusiveness,” i 

It seemed, indeed, as if Mr. De Fontenoy and 
all his set entertained a rooted aversion to day- 
light. ‘The bachelor friends of whom the stew- 
ard had spoken came and went, and drank co- 
piously of that first-class French brandy supplied 
by Mr. Migson, and made away with more cigars 
than the St. Dunstans tobacconist had ever be- 
fore sold to one customer; but neither they nor 
their host ever showed themselves in the broad 
light of day. 
in those long summer days no one in the town 
could imagine. There was a billiard - table, 
which Mr. De Fontenoy had hired from the 
chief upholsterer of the town, who had to pro- 
cure it expressly from London; but the gentle- 
men did not play billiards all day, for Mr. Mig- 
son, calling unexpectedly one afternoon on some 
little matter of business, had been admitted by 
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one of the two women-servants, and had seen, 


through the open door that the room used for 
billiards was quite empty ; nor did he see any of 
the gentlemen, or hear the faintest sound of 
voices or laughter throughout the house. He 
was shown into a little room in one of the tur- 
rets, and was kept there waiting some time be- 
fore Mr, De Fontenoy came to him, looking very 
much overcome by the heat. He had been 
asleep on the sofa in his bedroom, he said, and 
he wiped the perspiration from his forehead as 
he made this avowal. Mr. Migson was a little 
puzzled as to what had become of the three gray 
footmen, not one of whom appeared during his 
Visit. 

Late in the evening Mr. De Fontenoy and his 
friends were often to be seen on the esplanade, 
smoking their eternal cigars, and staring lazily 
at the sea. ‘The gentlemen were, for the most 

art, bearded, and had a foreign look, like their 
host. ‘They had rather a martial swagger, and 
it was popilatly stipposed that they were officers 
belonging to crack cavalry regiments. ; 

Time ; but the interest felt by the in- 
habitants of St. Dunstans in the De Fontenoys 
was in no manner abated. The extreme seclu- 
sion of their habits did much to maintain public 
curiosity. Mrs. De Fontenoy attended church 
every Sunday morning with rigid punctuality ; 
and it was thought very nice of her to be a Prot- 
estant, and always in such good time for the 
morning service. She came alone—that is to say, 
attended only by one of the gray footmen; and 
it was opined that Mr. De Fontenoy was sadly 
deficient in religious feeling. Her dress, on these 
solitary occasions of her public appearance, was 
always in perfect taste, and excited much admi- 
ration among the feminine part of the congrega- 
tion. Several of the leading families of St. Dun- 
stans—the doctor and his wife, the lawyer and 
his lady, two maiden ladies—daughters of a late 
rector—had called at Boisgilbert Hall, and had 
been received by Mrs. De Fontenoy, whom they 
pronounced a very charming person, a little dif- 
fident and retiring, but all the more interesting 
on that account. Mr. De Fontenoy was not so 
popular. His manners were considered rather 
brusque, and his non-attendance at church was 
against him. He had, however, shown himself 
very hospitable, in a rough-and-ready military 
kind of way, and had invited his new acquaint- 
ance to luncheon; but neither he nor his wife 
returned the calls, and the acquaintance went no 
farther, There was a something indefinable— 
which the lawyer's wife and the two maiden la- 
dies described as a ‘‘ painful deficiency”—in Mr. 
De Fontenoy, not to be wondered at, when it 
was considered that he never went to church. 

Time passed. Boisgilbert Hall had been taken 
for six months, the rent to be paid at the end 
of that term. Mr. Migson would have preferred 
receiving it monthly, as he was not a rich man; 
but the steward had explained to him that this 
was not possible, as the tenants on Mr. De Fon- 
tenoy’s estate paid their rents half-yearly, and all 
his own payments were made in that manner. 
To this the auctioneer had of course submitted ; 
and now the end of the half-year was drawing 
near, and Mr. Migson rubbed his hands, in a 
comfortable self-congratulatory kind of way, as 
he reflected how soon he should touch his money. 

He was destined to be awakened rather rough- 
ly from this complacent state of mind. Read- 
ing his newly-arrived Times one forenoon, in 
the studious leisure of his office, where business 
at this dreary season of the year was rather 
slack, he came upon a paragraph that affected 
him after the manner of a sudden application of 
the ice-treatment to his spine. An awfal chill 
crept along the spinal cord, and a species of pa- 
ralysis seemed for the moment to annihilate the 
thinking power of his brain. 

‘* His only son!” he murmured, feebly—‘‘ his 
only son!” 

The paragraph announced the death of Hec- 
tor Angus de Fontenoy, only son of Lord Mal- 
plaquet, from an accident, while deer- stalking 
in the Scottish Highlands. 

Now if Lord Malplaquet had only one son, 
who was the gentleman known to Mr. Migson 
as the Honorable Mr. De Fontenoy? ‘To the 
mind of the horror-stricken auctioneer there 
arose only one solution of this mystery. In spite 
of the three gray footmen, the house-steward, 
and all the appliances of state, the De Fontenoys 
of Boisgilbert Hall were a set of swindlers, and 
he, Migson, had been done. 

““Tt may be a mistake of the reporter’s,” he 
thought, and then applied himself to his peer- 
age. No, Lord Malplaquet had only one son, 
and that son’s name was Hector Angus. What 
was to be done? ‘The auctioneer sat before his 
desk for a long time, trying to think, in a help- 
less kind of way. There was only one source of 
consolation amidst the hopelessness of his medi- 
tations. So much luggage as the De Fontenoys 
had brought with them could not be spirited 
away very easily from such a place as St. Dun- 
stans, and in the blank month of January, when 
every arrival at, or departure from, the little sta- 
tion was an event of importance, every detail of 
which afforded subject for conversation. If Mr. 
De Fontenoy were a swindler, he carried with 
him much more impedimenta than swindlers are 
apt to be encumbered with. But then, on the 
other hand, Mr. Migson reflected that all those 
boxes and cases might be mere representative 
luggage, stage-properties, phantasmal similitudes, 
which would turn out, by-and-by, to contain only 
straw and brickbats. No, there was no security 
to be derived from the luggage. Mr. De Fon- 
tenoy’s intention was, in all probability, to levant 
just before the expiry of the half-year, carrying 
with him every thing valuable that he might hap- 
pen to possess, and leaving the phantasmal box- 
es that had helped to throw dust in the eyes of 
his victims. 

To prevent this, Mr. Migson determined on 
an immediate course of action. He wrote to a 
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retired detective officer, the chief of a private 
inquiry-office, giving a full description of his 
tenants, and asking if any such persons were 
known among the ranks of professional swin- 
dlers; and, after having posted this letter with 
his own hand, he walked at once to Boisgilbert 
Hall, carrying the Times newspaper in his pocket. 

He was admitted by one of the™footmen in 
gray, a tall and stalwart individual, who con- 
templated him from head to foot with the super- 

cilious stare peculiar to his class. Mr. De Fon- 
tenoy was at home, and diséngaged. Mr. Mig- 
son was ushered to the dining-room, where he 
found that gentleman seated before the fire, 
wrapped in a gorgeots cashmere dressing-gown, 
and reading a French newspaper, with a cigar in 
his mouth and his feet on the fender. 

“Sit down, Migson,” he said, cordially. 
** Jones, bring a bottle of the Amontillado. 
Confoundedly disagreeable weather! ‘This place 
of yours seems to have a proprietorial interest 
in the northeast witid; I never knew it blow 
so incessantly any where else. Well, Migson, 
what’s the news in St. Dunstans? Any thing 
stirring ?” 

** Well, no, Sir; St. Dunstans is apt to be 
quiet at this time of year. But I—ahem—the 
fact is—that is to say—the purport of my visit 
this morning is—” 

‘*Qut with it, my good fellow!” exclaimed 
Mr. De Fontenoy, briskly; ‘‘ don’t be shy. I 
suppose the fact is, you looked in to see that 
things are going on all right—no ill-usage of the 
furniture; and so on. You are quité at liberty 
to take a Jook round the house, if you like; 
you'll find every thing in apple-pic order. Take 
a cigat, and help yourself to the Amontillado.” 

‘Thank you, no, Sit; I never smoke in the 
morning. ‘The trath is, I have been a little put 
out of sorts by a paragraph in to-day’s Times ; 
and I considered it was the best plan to come 
straight to you and ask for an explanation of it.” 

‘*T don’t see what there can be in the Times 
to require any explanation from me,” answered 
Mr. De Fontenoy, staring his visitor full in the 
face with a puzzled look. ‘‘ However, I haven’t 
seen this morning’s paper, so I’m quite in the 
dark. What is it?” 

Mr. Migson unfolded the paper with a solemn 
countenance, and placed it in his tenant’s hands, 
with one finger pointing to the fatal paragraph. 

** Yes,” said Mr. De Fontenoy, after glancing 
carelessly at the lines; ‘‘ very sad, isn’t it, poor 
young fellow? I-had a letter from Scotland an- 
nouncing the fatal event this morning. I have 
not ventured to tell my wife about it yet. My 
poor cousin was a great favorite of hers.” 

**Your cousin, Mr. De Fontenoy ?” 

‘* Yes, my first cousin—Hector, son of the late 
Lord Malplaquet, my uncle. Why, how you 
stare, Migson! Oh, I see this paragraph omits 
the word ‘late’ before his father’s name. Very 
stupid of those penny-a-liner fellows, to be sure.” 

‘*Then your father is the present lord, Mr. 
De Fontenoy ?” 

‘Of course; I thought you had been told 
that.” 

‘Well, yes, Sir; but if this Mr. Hector de 
Fontenoy is your cousin, how is it he didn’t suc- 
ceed to the title after his father, in the usual 
way ?” 

** Political services, Mr. Migson. In our fam- 
ily the title passes from brother to brother. It’s 
rather a peculiar arrangement, arising from the 
special circumstances under which the title was 
bestowed upon my grandfather, the first Lord 
Malplaquet.” 

Mr. De Fontenoy’s easy manner was reassur- 
ing; but the auctioneer was not convinced. Are 
not swindlers usually renowned for their easy 
manners ? 

‘*'The fact of the matter is, Sir,” said Mr. Mig- 
son, ‘‘it has been a very great inconvenience to 
me waiting six months for my rent; and if you 
could come to a settlement with me now—it 
wants only three weeks to the half-year—I should 
esteem it a favor.” 

Mr. De Fontenoy flung away his cigar, and 
drew himself up sternly. 

‘“*Mr. Migson,” he exclaimed, turning fiercely 
on the auctioneer, ‘‘this unwarranted applica- 
tion is prompted by a low suspicion, inspired by 
that paragraph. You presume to doubt my 
claim to the position which I occupy and the 
name I bear. This is too much, Sir. I shall 
pay you your rent to-morrow at noon, in sterling 
coin of the realm; no, Sir, [ shalt not offer you 
a check, the validity of which you might venture 
to suspect; I shall pay you and all other claim- 
ants in gold. I shall not wait for my Irish rents ; 
I shall telegraph to my bankers for a reserve 
which I happen to have at my disposal, and I 
shall leave your house at two o’clock to-mor- 
row. 

This was said with a grandeur of tone and 
manner that cverawed the poor little auctioneer. 
Was it possible he had offended a substantial 
tenant, who would have been a source of perma- 
nent profit but for his untimely suspicion? He 
stammered out a feeble apology, assuring Mr.’ De 
Fontenoy that his application had been prompted 
only by his own necessities. 

**Do not waste trouble upon apologies, Sir,” 
answered his tenant, with undiminished fierce- 
ness; ‘‘I am of a temper that never forgives an 
insult. At two o'clock to-morrow I quit your 
house. If you have any doubt as to my pro- 
ceedings in the interval, you had better set a 
watch upon these premises, in order to assure 
yourself that nothing is removed.” He rang the 
bell, which was answered immediately by one of 
the footmen. 

‘*Send Richards to me,” he said. 

While the auctioneer was still faltering his 
apologies Mr. Richards appeared, grave and def- 
erential of manner in the presence of his master, 

“Richards, you will go round to the trades. 
men and tell them to send their accounts in be- 
fore six o'clock this evening, and you will devote 
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your evening to the examination of them; you 
will also’ be good enough to telegraph to the 
Union, telling them to send me down fifteen 
hundred in gold. _ I suppose that amount will 
about cover our accounts here, including Mr. 
Migson’s tent?” 

** About that, I think, Sir.” 

‘*Good; and, Richards, you will see that ev- 
ery thing is packed by to-morrow at twelve.” 

‘* Yes, Sir.” 

‘*That is all, You may show Mr. Migson to 
the door.” 

In the hall the auctioneer begged for a few 
words with his good friend Mr. Richards, and, 
taking that gentleman by- the button-hole, told 
him how he had been so unlucky as to. offend 
Mr. De Fontenoy. Could not Mr. Richards 
make matters right ? 

The steward shook his head with a decided 
negative. ‘*Impossible,” he said. ‘*My mas- 
ter has a very unbending temper, and if he has 
once decided on a thing there’s nothing will 
move him from it. I saw by his face that there 
was something wrong directly I came into the 
room. What a pity you offended him! Now, 
if you had applied to me in the first instance, as 
you ought to have done, I could have got you 
the money without the slightest difficulty.” 

Mr. Migson regretted his want of diplomacy. 
It would have been better in every way to have 
sounded the steward first. . He went back to his 
office terribly crestfallen. .He did not attempt 
to keep any watch upon Boisgilbert Hall, as Mr. 
De Fontenoy had suggested, but he sent his 
clerk to hang about the station, in order to make 
sure. that there was no premature departure 
therefrom on the part of his tenants. At his 
club that evening he found himself a subject of 
reproach from his fellow-tradesmen, who had 
heard from the steward that Mr..De Fontenoy 
was leaving St. Dunstans solely on account of 
his landiord’s insulting doubt of his position. 

As the St. Dunstans clocks struck twelve next 
day, all the shop-keepers who had served Bois- 
gilbert Hall presented themselves at that man- 
sion, according to the appointment made by Mr, 
Richards, the steward. With them came Mr. 


ceived in the dining-room, where Mr. De Fon- 
tenoy was lounging in front of the fire, with his 
hands in the pockets of his morning-coat, and a 
cigar between his lips, as usual. He acknowl- 
edged the respectful salutations of the trades- 
people with a haughty nod. -Mr. Richards was 
seated at one end of the long dining-table, with 
an array of gold spread out before him, in little 
glittering piles of tens and twenties. It made 
the mouths of the St. Dunstans dealers water 
to look at all that shining specie. It was like 
being in a bank. 

‘*T am sorry to leave you so abruptly, my 
good people,” said Mr. De Fontenoy, in sharp, 
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decisive tones; ‘‘but I am a man of peculiar 
temper, and I never forgive an insult. The 
owner of this house presumed to question my 
right to the name I bear—a name which, I need 
not remind you, adorns the peerage of this realm. 
Such insolence on his part: left me no alterna- 
tive. I could not, in justice to myself, inhabit 
a house belonging to a man who could ‘so out- 
rage my self-respect. As there happens to be 
no other house in your little town suitable to 
the requirements of my household, I had no re- 
source but to leave St. Dunstans. My trunks 
are packed, and we quit this place by the two 
o'clock train. Richards, be so kind as to give 
these good people their money.” 

Mr. De Fontenoy lit another cigar, and looked 
on ‘with a gentlemanlike indolence of manner 
while his steward dealt out the little heaps of 
coin, in sums ranging from fifty to three hun- 
dred pounds. The obsequious tradespeople re- 
ceived their money with profound satisfaction, 
and one by one bowed themselves ont of the 
room, expressing their respectful regret at Mr. 
De Fontenoy’s departure. 

Mr. Migson was the last to be paid. He 
sighed as he counted the sovereigns into a little 
canvas bag, reflecting that these were the last 
he was to receive from one who might have been 
a permanent tenant, but for his own unlucky 
precipitation. 

‘* My steward will leave the key at your office, 
Mr. Migson,” Mr. De Fontenoy said, haughtily, 
in response to the auctioneer’s humble apolo- 
gies; “‘I haye nothing more to say.” 


Waiting for him at the gates of his domain . 


Mr. Migson found his friends and fellow-trades- 
men, and these gentlemen were: not sparing in 
their reproaches, 

‘* A nice thing you’ve done for. yourself and 
us, Migson,” said Mr. Till, the butcher, a leading 
personage in St. Dunstans, ‘‘,with your blunder- 
ing suspicion. It’s a pity.you,don’t know a gen- 
tleman when yon see him.” ; 

‘It was that paragraph ‘in the, Zimes,” mur- 
mured Mr. Migson, disconsolately ;.‘‘ and I never 
did hear of a peerage passing over a son;ts go to 


| 2 brother.” 
Migson, very subdued of aspect. They were re- 


** Didn’t Mr. De Fontenoy tell you: it wag given 
for political services? Of course that. makes all 
the, difference, - However, you've lost a good 
tenant, and we've all Jost a first-rate customer, 
and there’s no use in saying any more about it. 


You'll know how to hold your tongue another | 


time, I dare say, Migson; but the worst of a sus- 


picious man is, that he’s always suspicious in the - 


wrong place.- When you do get a swindler in 


your house you're pretty sure to be taken in by | 
’ 


him.’ 

The auctioneer submitted meekly enough to 
these upbraidings. At home he had still more 
bitter wards to hear from the lips of his better 
half, who had made Mrs. De Fontenoy’s bonnets 


her study at the parish church, and who had a 
pete belief in that lady’s grandeur. Mr. 
igson locked the canvas bag of gold in his iron 
‘safe with the guilty air of a man who is putting 
away the proceeds of a murder. Had he not, 
with ruthless hand, slain his own good fortune? 
The De Fontenoys departed from the station 
at two o'clock with much pomp and ceremony, 
- attended by the three gray footmen and the care- 
ful Richards. Again the porters had occasion 
to remark the extreme heaviness of the great deal 
cases, and opined that those ponderous chests 
contained the De Fontenoy plate. ‘With the two 
o'clock train every vestige of the De Fontenoys 
_ disappeared ; and before three Mr. Migson made 
his dismal entry into Boisgilbert Hall, accompa- 
nied by a deaf old char-woman who was in the 
habit of taking care of the house for him when 
| it was empty. He went through the rooms dis- 
consolately, groaning over their dreary empti- 
ness, Every thing was in very decent order. 
“The De Fontenoys. had done little damage. 
Every room in the house smelled of stale cigars ; 

- but open windows and a general cleaning would 
of course banish this tobacco-tainted atmosphere. 

‘On the whole, Mr. Migson found no reason to 
complain of his lost tenants. 

'«~He absented himself from his club at the 
Prince of Wales’s Feathers that evening, not 
caring to face his injured fellow-townsmen; and 
he spent the hours drearily enough by the do- 
mestic hearth, listening dolefully to Mrs. Mig- 
son’s prophecies that Boisgilbert Hall would re- 
main unlet until the following July or August. 

He was sitting in his office the next morning, 
writing thé catalogue of an approaching sale, 
| when a little man, with a sharp, eager face, came 

; in at the half-glass door. 

|. ‘Mr, Migson, I presume,” he said. 

;  ‘* Yes, Sir, my name is Migson,” replied the 

; auctioneer, jumping off his stool and handing 

| the stranger a chair. 

| ‘*My name is Peacock, and I am a detective 

| 

| 

| 


a 





officer attached to Scotland Yard,” said the stran- 
ger, in a sharp concise manner that corresponded 
; exactly with the sharpness of his countenance. 
| **You wrote a letter to a private-inquiry office 
| asking for information about a party by the name 
of De Fontenoy.” 

‘*T did write such a letter,” Mr. Migson ad- 
| mitted; ‘‘but I have since had reason to believe 
| Mr. De Fontenoy a perfectly solvent person; that 
; [ was laboring under an unfortunate’ mistake, 
in short.” 

‘* What does that mean? He has paid you, I 
suppose ?” 
‘* Yes, he has paid the full amount due to me.” 
Fs he paid you in gold, I suppose, didn’t 
e 


‘* How did you know that ?” asked the startled 
auctioneer. 

‘* Because, if he’s the man I think he is, he’s 
rather liberal with his gold at times. However, 
the best thing I can do is to go and take a look 
at him, if you'll show me the way to your place.” 

‘The De Fontenoys left St. Dunstans yester- 
day at two o'clock,” replied Mr. Migson. 

‘*'The devil they did! Then I believe as good 





a chance as ever I had of landing a big fish has 
slipped through my fingers. I only got a hint 
from the man you wrote to last night. There 
was no one he knew of in the swindling line an- 
swering to your description, but he thought the 
case might be something in my way. Was this 
De Fontenoy a tall, dark man, with a small scar 
over the’ right eyebrow, and a very prominent 
chin ?” 

** Yes, that’s the man.” 

‘*T thought as much. You haven’t disposed 
of be money he paid you?” 

0. ” 


‘* Let’s have a look at it.” 

Mr. Migson opened his iron safe with a sink- 
ing sensation very much like sea-sickness. He 
handed the little canvas bag to the detective, who 
untied the string and threw a ‘heap of glittering 
sovereigns out upon the auctioneer’s desk with a 
contemptuous gesture. . 

‘* Hark at ’em!”’ he cried ; ‘‘ did you ever hear 
gold rattle like that? Look at the milling,” he 
added, feeling the edge of a sovereign with his 
thumb. ‘‘ Very well done; but nothing like the 
genuine article.” 

*“Do you’ mean to say the money’s bad ?” 
faltered Mr. Migson. 

‘¢ Every fraction of it. The sovereigns are 
worth about a shilling a piece in the trade, and 
Mr. De Fontenoy is a man best known as Slip- 
pery Joseph, one of the most daring coiners that 
ever lived. ‘There’s been no end of bad sovereigns 
in circulation for the last six months, and we’ve 
been sorely put to it to tell where they came from. 
There’s not a den in London that hasn’t been 
searched, while our gentleman and his pals have 
been doing their work on the quiet down here. 
And now let's go and have a look at your place.” 

Mr. Migson accompanied the detective to Bois- 
gilbert Hall; and in the cellarage of that man- 
sion they found ample evidence of the nefarious 
trade that had been carried on by Slippery Joseph 
and his gang, who had lived on the fat of the 
land at St. Dunstans-by-the-Sea while their ac- 
complices were circulating the base coin in Lon- 
don and other large cities. Mr. Peacock hast- 
ened back to town directly after his inspection, 
leaving Mr. Migson to lament his loss, and to 
communicate the miserable news to his fellow- 
sufferers. A doleful unanimity prevailed that 
night at the Prince of Wales’s Feathers; and it 
was long before the shop-keepers of St. Dunstans 
recovered from the severe shock. About two 
months after his departure they had the hollow 
satisfaction of reading an account of Mr. De Fon- 
tenoy’s arrest. He had taken a large house at 
Bayswater, and stood high in the opinion of his 
tradespeople at the time of his capture. He was 
sentenced to penal servitude, in which his accom- 
plices, the three gray footmen and the plausible 
Mr. Richards, participated. Mrs. De Fontenoy, 
who had been a lady’s-maid in the household of 
Lord Malplaquet, and whose knowledge of the 
affairs of that family had been of considerable 
use to her husband, was not implicated in the 
felonious dealings of the gang, and was left to 
mourn the loss of her brilliant position as the 
daughter and heiress of a Russian prince. 
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| THE DARLING (for whom Mamma Noodles has secured a Dance with the Prince). “Oh, Mamma 

, dear! but what shall I talk to him about ?” ; 

IMPUDENT AMERICAN Boy, “ Well, Sissy—suppose you talk about the 4/abama Claims.’ 
[Observe the effect upon Mamma, who is a genuine Noodles. 
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LADIES’ AMUSEMENTS. 


Nv one lady in five hundred past girlhood cares for any game or sport in 
the world as men care for these things. Most women care, indeed, for 
social pleasures, with all their bearings on the affections, on ambition, and 
on vanity; but a game of any sort, for the game’s own sake, or a sport in 
which she should have no companion, are little or nothing to an ordinary 
woman. She has got over the love of such toys before she leaves the school- 
room. No preference for billiards over croquet would weigh for a moment 
against the consideration that her partner at the one game was more agreeable 
than her partner at the other. Her village school-house has bona side more 
interest for her than a row on the river. Even a woman seemingly given 
up to pleasure will generally be found to make her pleasures merely a ladder 
to her social ambitions for herself—or, still more commonly, for her children. 
In a word, except in the cases of women with a strong dash of the masculine 
element in their disposition, there is hardly such a thing to be seen as a grown- 
up lady thoroughly eager about any pleasure of the kind we are speaking 
of, for its own sake. On the other hand, as we all know, there are thou- 
sands of gentlemen to whom a solitary day’s fishing or shooting offers the 
same genuine delight 

which a school-boy 
feels with a top or a 
kite. ‘The reason 
for the contrast 
can only be that 
ladies do not 
work, and there- 
fore can not 
play. Itis not 
because they 
are more seri- 
ousand earn- 
est than men 
that they do 
not care 
for amuse- 
ment, but 
because 



















Fig. 1.—Hoor Skirt with TourRNURE AND 
DovusLe FLounce. 


For pattern and description ne Supplement, No. XV., 
- Figs. e 


they are too commonly shut out from all serious and 
earnest aims, and therefore they have no appetite for 
it. Just as the brother comes home as hungry as a 
hawk from his farm or his office, while the sister, 
who has been dawdling about all day and drinking 
tea, has no relish for dinner, so during the whole 
course of their lives the man goes through a 
series of healthful alternations ; the woman, like 
a bow which is never bent, never springs back. 
In a word, it would be hard, we think, to find 
a dictum so false regarding the sex as the fa- 
mous one of Alexander Pope— 
“‘Men, some to business, some to pleasure take; 

But every woman is at heart a rake.” 

Of course, to these observations it will be 
objected that there is one class of pleasures 
which most women do love with most genuine 
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to mend matters by introducing new forms of busy idleness, or adding im- 
portance to decalcomanie, or glorifying the mysteries of potichomanie? Shall 
the croquet lawn be set forth as the ‘‘ earthly paradise” of the modern Eve? 
or shall we point to the inscrutable secrets of double acrostics as the intel- 
lectual zenith to which all her energies should soar? Is crochet-work, or 
earlier worsted, or yet remoter and primeval sampler, to be looked on as her 
life’s young dream? Or must we change our point of view, and consider the 
supervision of an aquarium or the nurture and admonition of gray parrots 
as the crown of female glory ? ° 

It sounds rather paradoxical, but our method would be just the opposite of 
allthis. We should give ladies work to do, in the first place, if it were only 
that, in the second, they might enjoy play. Real work, of course, we mean 
—work that has some object and purpose beside that murdering of the hours 
wherein women are veritable Traupmanns. ‘There is an age up to which 
almost any thing a girl does may stand for work. She may mangle music 
at her piano, or daub canvas, or scribble over reams of writing-paper, and in 
each case she either really is educating herself, or, at least, may reasonably 
suppose she is doing so. But all this generally collapses a few years later 
if it do not lead to something tangible and definite, to giving pleasure to some- 
body, to earning money, 
to teaching a child, to 
writing for publica- 
tion. When such pur- 
suits are not relin- 
quished, few sights 
< are more deplorable 
< than that of well- 
meaning women 
going on into 
middle life try- 
ing still to 
“keep up their 
practicing” or 
playing with 
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Fig. 1.—Unper-Sxirt wit Hoops ann 
TouRNURE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-5. 

















terest in them as they found it twenty years before, but vaguely 
sensible that what they accomplish is neither art nor literature, 
nor ever will be so; that no one wants it, and that they are 
only deceiving themselves with a transparent fallacy in doing 
what is as much like real painting, music, or literature as a 
house built by a child out of shells and pebbles is like the 
real dwelling of human beings. Two such exceptional 
cases we knew, who went on to the close of long lives with 
most, amazing assiduity, learning languages, and going 
through other educational processes, such as copy-books 
might have recorded along with Solon’s exasperating 
pertinacity of acquirement. Two old friends of theirs, 
meeting each other one day, entered in our hearing 
into the following dialogue: 
‘* Well, you have come lately from ——. How are 
the C girls?” 
‘*Oh, pretty well. I saw them both. They are 
as strong as one could expect at their age.” 
‘*True! true! They are not young. Araminta, 


devotion—namely, the pleasures of society. 
But, in truth, the apparent 
exception to the rule is no 
exception at all; for, as we 
have said, women seek so- 
ciety chiefly for other rea- 
sons beyond the immediate 
entertainment of the hour. 
‘The veriest enthusiast of 
the ‘‘ Lancers,” whose eigh- 
teen-year-old soul seems 
entirely set on whirling 
about a ball-room, has prob- 
ably got in her pretty little 
head some considerations 
regarding partners, he who 
should understand which 
would probably estimate 
slightly her genuine enjoy- 
ment of what Artemus 


Fig, 2.—Unper-Sxirt 
witH Hoops AND 
TouRNURE (WITH- 

out FLounces). 

For pattern and 
description see Sup- 
plement, No. I., 
Figs. 1. 


now, must be getting on ?” 

‘Yes. Ishould say she must be eighty, if she’s 
a day; and her sister 
is only a few years 
short of it.” 

‘* Well, well! One 
can’t live forever.— 
Poor girls! poor 
girls! 
These ‘‘girls” of 
fourscore were at 
that moment diligent- 
ly studying Italian; 
whether for the pur- 
pose of talking it in 
the next life to ‘Tasso 
and Dante, we can 
not presume to say. 
In any case, the pur- 
suit was not very like- 
ly to prove useful here 
below, though a thou- 


Fig. 2.—Hoor. Skirt WITH 

TourNvuRE (WITHOUT 

FLounces). 

For pattern and de- 

scription see Sup- 

plement, No. XV., 
Figs. 30-33. 






























































Tournury or Doty anv Steve 
SPRINGS. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVI, Figs. 34 and 35, 


Ward called ‘‘the messy dance,” and feel rather inclined to 
exclaim : 
“A mighty maze—but not without a plan!” 

That sumptuous dame who presides over her gorgeous dinner- 
table, and apparently overflows with easy enjoyment of the 
hour, has really gone to the trouble and cost of her entertain- 
ment not for that hour’s pleasure to herself, but because it 
was de rigueur that she should give such a party to So-and-so, 
and because she wanted to make A acquainted with B, and 
to get C to talk to D about 
E._. Only when we reach . 
the region of really good 
intellectual talk do we 
shake ourselves free of 
such double motives, be- ; 
cause then only is society 
a pleasure capable of be- 
‘ing enjoyed for its own 
sake, and, in fact, offers 
no ulterior interests ' be- 
yond the high and refined 
mental play of the mo- 
ment. Alas! the option 
of such elevated pleasure 
is open but to one lady in 
five hundred, requiring, 
as it does, a happy con- 
formity of cultivation 4nd 
ability with outward con- 
ditions pecuniary, social, 
and, above all, topograph- 
ical, such as can only oc- 
cur exceptionally in one 
gta out of a dozen human 
. ¢ lives, 

EveeEnie Ficuv. : How is all this to be 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 16. remedied? Shall we try 
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Ficuu witH Basque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No..XIX., Figs. 46-47. 
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sand tiene better Sam therprarer til inseevets of 
old ladies, *‘ la médisance, le jeu, et la dévotion.” 

Bat the ordinary course of things is for a wo- 
man to drop all her so-called ‘‘ accomplishments” 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five. 
Those acquirements which it is always boasted 
will be the solace of her domestic life, the pride 
of her husband; and the means of .affording in- 
valuable instruction to her daughters, are almost 
invariably lost as soon as that domestic life has 

in earnest, and before the children can 
hold a pencil or touch a note. These things, 
therefore, represent neither real work nor real 
play. They are the mere flounces and trim- 
mings of life’s robes, and get torn off the first 
moment we strike into the wood. 

As the physical inferiority of women will al- 
ways make their manual labor valueless compar- 
atively to that of man, while their mental pow- 
ers permit of much nearer competition, we must 
expect that as the labor-market gradually opens 
to them more freely, it will be almost wholly 
among sedentary employments they will find 
their tasks. Among educated ladies, doubtless, 
such work will be chiefly of an intellectual sort 
—the orgarization of charities, mercantile ac- 
counts, the profession of medicine, arts, and lit- 
erature. Accordingly, the complementary color 
of such busy lives will be made up by amuse- 
ments as much as possible not of an intellectual 
or sedentary kind, Further, the instinctive pref- 
erence which will thus be felt for out-of-door re- 
laxation and muscular exercise will be of course 
rationally strengthened by the ever-growing sense 
of the necessity of improving the health and vig- 
or of women from its present miserable average. 
The condition of life-long ‘‘ patients,” which the 
amiable M. Michelet allots to them as their nor- 
mal one, having ceased to be recognized as ei- 
ther useful or ornamental, the effort to make 
them, let us say, hopeful convalescents will in- 
evitably lead to a fashion for all kinds of whole- 
some exercise. 

‘Riding, driving, swimming, archery, croquet, 
billiards, down to humble and juvenile, but with- 
al thoroughly inspiriting, battle-door, these are 
all ladies’ amusements of the class which it is to 
be hoped will yearly become more popular, while 
there will be a proportionate decline of fashion 
in bézique, acrostics, potichomanie, and all that 
wretched fiddle-faddle recognized as ‘fancy 
work,” which ought rather to be called ‘‘ fancied 
work,” since the only ‘‘ fancy” displayed about it 
is the delusion that the performance is ‘‘ work” 
in any sense of the word. 

Of course there will always remain a certain 
margin of room for winter sedentary amusements. 
But the tendency of these, instead of being to- 
ward intellectual games like chess, whist, or 
acrostics, must constantly be (for the reasons 
above given) toward more and more purely play- 
ful ones requiring little or no thought, and only 
productive of comic combinations, Idle people 
can enjoy hard-working games; but those who 
thoroughly task their brains in earnest only de- 
sire to loosen their tension in play. Who would 
think of asking Mr. Babbage to a match at chess, 
or Sir John Herschel to solve a double acrostic ? 
As well invite a distressed needle-woman to amuse 
herself with a pretty bit of crochet! 

Will such changes as we have foretold take the 
spring out of women’s spirits, and make the 
world more a grind than it is at present? Nay, 
but we are assured it will act in precisely a con- 
trary manner, and bring a stream of fresh in- 
terest, and joy, and health into thousands of 
lives now 

“Dim, and dank, and gray 
As a storm-extinguished day— 


Traveled o’er by dying beams.” 


Let whoso doubts go into the society of ladies 
who really do any thing in earnest—artists, lit- 
—_ women, philanthropists. Let him listen 
to the rapid interchange of jest and anecdote, 
and the quick joyous laughter wherewith each 
discussion is pretty sure to be seasoned ; and then 
let him say whether earnest work and fair play do 
not tend to make lighter hearts than can be ob- 
tained by the most assiduous devotion to poticho- 
manie and double acrostics. 














ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Curtostry.—" Guelph” is the family name of Prince 
Arthur of England. He inscribes himself simply, 
however, as Arthur; as fer example, on reaching the 
Brevoort House in New York his name was entered 
on the hotel book thus: “Arthur, Montreal ;” Mon- 
treal being for the present his place of residence, 
where he is stationed with the regiment of which he 
is lieutenant. 

Prxriexen.—In your statement of the beginning 
of an intimacy with the “nephew of the lady” with 
whom you were staying, we can discover no evidence 
of impropriety of conduct, and, of course, nothing re- 
quiring apology. The continuance of that intimacy 
should not be prolonged without consulting with 
those to whom you look for guidance. Act openly 
in all your relations with the person from whom you 
are receiving the marked attentions to which you al- 
lude; and he, if his purpose be honorable, will not 
object to your conduct, but meet it with equal frank- 
ness on his part. Young people should avoid all 
clandestine intimacy of any kind. 

H.8.—“ Grail," “ Launcelot,” and ‘ Galahad,” being 
pronounced as they are written, can hardly be spoken 
amiss. ‘ Guinevere” is pronounced with tbe G hard, 
as in guinea. 

F. H. 8. P.—A gentleman or lady needs not to be 
told that no exclusive assumption by a single person 
of a privilege intended to be common can be polite. 

Constant Reaprr.—If “the lady upon whom you 
are making a first call” is known to be a skillful per- 
former, it would be an appropriate compliment ‘to 
ask her to play on the piano.” 

L. B. 8.—Your sample is a kind of velours, Fora 
middle-aged lady make an alpaca with slight train 
and basque trimmed with flat pleatings, headed by a 
band of gros grain. 

Per.—If your hneband has left yon forever, what- 
ever may be the cause, your parents would seem to 





be the proper persons with whom to seek a refuge. 
The “jewelry and every thing he gave you” are fair- 
ly yours. It isto be hoped that the abandonment by 
your husband is but temporary. Would it not be well, 
before taking any decided which might make it 
permanent, to await his return? 

O. C. H.—With your evident good sense you will 
perceive on reflection that the Editor can be only 
governed in the choice of articles for the Bazar by 
their suitableness for its columns. None but the 
highest class of writing is ever admitted, and this 
is generally the product of accomplished and expe- 
rienced authors. No other consideration is or could 
be allowed to interfere with the absolute rule of pub- 
lishing nothing but the best; and this is not only 
carefully sifted from the bad, but from what is mere- 
ly good, and would be, no doubt, gladly accepted by 
other less exclusive periodicals. Eyery writer, how- 
ever, is sure of a hearing from us, and a-judgment 
based solely upon the merit and ropris of 
his or her communication. Your article has been 
carefully read, and is-respectfally declined as not fal- 
filling the requirements exacted by the editors and 
the great public of readers of the Bazar. 

W. 8, C.—Flannel with woven embroidery along 
one selvedge can be bonght at any of the large dry- 
goods stores quoted in the New York Fashions of the 
Bazar. a 

Mrs. W. H.—We can not purchase materials for 
you. You will find patterns of crinoline skirts in the 
present Supplement. Any large dry-goods house will 
send you the hair-cloth. 

L. C, A.—Napkins and table-cloths have the initials 
or monogram of the lady of the house embroidered in 
large letters in one corner, 

Mrs. M. D.—Make your black alpaca suit with a 
single skirt covered to the depth of half a yard or 
even three-quarters, with flat pleats all turned one 
way. The over garment is a casaque, with waist and 
upper skirt in one, cut by Pattern No. 1, in Bazar No. 
43, Vol. II. Bunch up the casaque so that it will reach 
only to the top of the pleating on the skirt. An extra 
pair of flowing Oriental sleeves will give it additional 
style. Belt and large bow without ends of black gros 
grain. 

Constant Reaper.—Over-skirts made of three-cor- 
nered lace shawls are much worn with evening dress- 
es. Gather them to a belt at the top and back, let the 
front hang plainly, and loop the side with a cluster of 
flowers or a ribbon bow.—Violet powder is most used 
on the hair this season. 

A.toz.—A pretty gipsy dress for a child is a short 
red woolen skirt with a broad band of orange and of 
bine sewed around it. Low waist and short sleeves. 
A scarlet hood or a broad flat straw hat with red rib- 
bons. Stockings striped around, and red-heeled black 
slippers. Long, flowing black hair. 

Aire W.—Make your white cambric street suit with 
short skirt gored in the usual way, with or without an 
upper skirt, and trimmed with embroidery or with 
pleated ruffles. A short jaunty basque and Duchesse 
sleeves. For the black Hernani make two skirts and 
a Metternich mantle trimmed with flat pleatings and 
gros grain bands. 

GrorGianna.—Read reply above to “Mrs. M. D.” 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. TIl., has a pattern for your green 
over-skirt. Trim with velvet and ruffles. Blue pop- 
lin will make you a pretty visiting suit. It is rather 
heavy for deep pleatings; so use bands piped with 
silk or satin—Madame Raymond's Paris letter in 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. II1., gives the earliest hints of 
spring styles.—To your question about samples we 
answer Yes.—We know of no establishment where 
the color of goods is removed before dyeing. A bet- 
ter plan is to have the garment cleaned instead of 
coloring it.—Letters addressed to any newspaper will 
reach their destination if the name of the paper is 
given with that of the city in which it is published, 
as, ‘Harper's Bazar, New York City.” 

Caioo.—Dresses for calico balls are made of light 
percales, calico, or cambric of gay color, short, with 
two skirts, ruffled, blouse waists, and flowing sleeves, 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 7, Vol. 111., for 
description of a dress for a calico party. 

Country Dress-MAKER.—Read reply to “Mrs. M. 
D.,” and Madame Raymond's letter on spring styles, 
in Bazar No.8. Three ruches of alpaca, wide, dou- 
bled, and in small pleats, with a band of gros grain 
in the centre, trim many skirts. 

Mrs. J. M. C.—Get cashmere for a street suit heavier 
than alpaca. Trim with flat pleats widely bound with 
gros grain. Use hair-cloth facing. 

X. Y. Z.—The Jericho Rose or Glastonbury thorn is 
reputed to bud on Christmas morning, blossom at 
noon, and wither at night. On moistening the dry 
sprigs they expand and biossom afresh. According 
to the legend, this was the hawthorn-staff which St. 
Joseph thrust into the ground when sitting down to 
rest on Wearyall Hill, near Glastonbury, on his way 
to that place. The staff took root and grew into two 
trees, the size of a man, which continued to blossom 
miraculously on Christmas-day, in honor of the Na- 
tivity. When Pope Gregory XIII. revised the calendar 
the Jericho Rose refused to accept the new style, and 
continued to bloom on what was now the 5th of Jan- 
uary, which it evidently regarded as the orthodox 
Christmas-day. One of the trees was cut down in 
the time of Elizabeth; the other was destroyed by 
the Puritans in the days of Charles I. But ere the 
destruction of the parent stock the private gardens 
thereabouts had been amply supplied by cuttings; 
and many shoots from the original tree are still to 
be found in the neighborhood. It is said that the 
Jericho Rose, if steeped in water on Christmas-eve, 
will bestow on its possessor, provided he be worthy, 
the gift of divination as to the events of the coming 
year. 

A Svunscrmer.—After the bridal reception on the 
occasion of the marriage, the guests are those who 
are expected to make the first calls on the bride.— 
If we heard ‘‘a young wife, in speaking of her hus- 
band to his mother, brothers, or sisters, call him 
Mr.,” we should be inclined to regard her as a wo- 
man of remarkably phlegmatic temperament.—“ In 
making the first call upon a lady,” it would be “‘un- 
questionably proper," on taking leave, to invite the 
lady to return the call. 

Lyppa.—Your letter evidently indicates an inquisi- 
tive spirit, and we can discern no other ‘‘ character in 
the handwriting.” You ask seven questions almost 
in a single breath!—You can take your tea directly 
from the cup or indirectly through the medium of a 
spoon, and it is entirely indifferent to the world if you 
use this edgeways or sideways, provided the manner 
be agreeable to you, and you do not make it disagree- 
able to others by noise or fuss of any kind.—It is cus- 
tomary in all concerts, private or public, for the per- 
formers only to appear on the stage while they are 
executing their particular parts. —Long dresses are 
worn by ladies at all ceremonious evening entertain- 





ments ; but ‘‘the short sleeves and bare neck” are gen- 
erally reserved for the young and beautiful at balls 
and dancing parties.—-You are not far from wrong in 
your ‘idea that the more conspicuous a person is, 
the more plainly that person should be dressed ;” 
but neatness, taste, and fitness are necessary require- 
ments. —A. singer or singers ‘‘ordinarily makes or 
‘make a bow at the close of each song” at a concert.— 
At a ceremonious banquet the napkin need not be 
folded with much formality, but.should be laid aside 
with a certain graceful.carelessness.- 

A Sunsogtszr.—We would advise non-interference 
with “those small dark hairs.on the upper lip of a 
young lady.” A budding mustache over a feminine 
mouth is esteemed by many a beauty. _ 

Importunate.—Auy gentleman will undoubtedly be 
satisfied if thanked when you are asked and “accept 
his invitation to go out,” without expecting to be 
thanked “again when he leaves you;” but there is 
nv reason why you should be'so chary of your court- 
esies as to refuse to repeat them.—‘‘ When a gentle- 
man offers his arm to a lady” she should express her 
thanks either by word or look. 

Cuntous.—This is said to be the origin of the prov- 
erb, “A cat may look at a king:” In the new life of 
Albert Diirer, by Mrs. Charles Heaton, in her account 
of the famous wood engraving, or, rather, series of en- 
gravings joined in one, the ‘Triumphal March of the 
Emperor Maximilian,” for which Diirer made the de- 
signs, it is stated that the Eniperor’s interest in the 
progress of the work was so great that he often vis- 
ited the engraver while under way. During one of 
his visits, it is said, a number of cats, pets of the en- 
graver, came scampering into the Emperor’s pres- 
ence, and this gave rise to the proverb: ‘A cat may 
look at a king.”—Agnes, so called probably from ag- 
nus, the Latin for lamb, in consequence of her lamb- 
like innocencé, lived in Rome. The son of a Roman 
prefect became enamored of her; but she, devoted to 
God, refused all earthly alliances. She was perse: 
cuted and tortured in consequence by Sempronias, 
the father of her lover, who seemed to be dying 
of a broken heart; but having, by her miraculous 
power, first biinded antt subsequently restored to 
health and sight his son, he ceased his cruelty. The 
people, however, cried out for her death as a witch. 
**Ags they persisted,” recites the legend, “‘in their 
clamorous cries against her, a pile of fagots was 
heaped together and kindled, and Agnes thrown 
upon it; but, behold; the flames were suddenly ex- 
tinguished, the executioners slain, and she left un- 
harmed. The people cried out the more: ‘She is a 
sorceress, and must die!’ Whereupon the wicked 
deputy prefect ordered one of the executioners to 
ascend the pile, and end her with a sword; and she, 
looking steadfastly up to heaven, yielded up her pure 
spirit. She appeared afterward to the Christians, 
praying and lamenting at her tomb, and said: ‘ Weep 
not, but rejoice with exceeding great joy, for a throne 
is prepared for me in heaven.’” St. Agnes is the fa- 
vorite saint of the Roman women, and there are two 
churches in Rome bearing her name. 





Heaurtu, the poor man’s riches, the rich man's bliss, 
is found in AyEr’s Meniornss, after a fruitless search 
among other remedies. A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient.—[Com.] 














Copyine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIMPLES on THE FACE. 


Comedones, Black-Heads, Flesh Worms or Grubs, 
Pimply Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the 
Face, originate from a Suppressed Secretion, and are 

ositively cured by Perry’s Comedone and Pimple 

emedy. It tones the Skin, prevents Wrinkles, opens 
the pores, exudes morbid Necretions, cures all rup- 
tions of the Skin, and contains no Lead poison. 

Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., 
New York. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
A T. STEWART & CO. 

r are offering to purchasers 
ADDITIONAL INDUCEMENTS 
in 
SILKS, 
IRISH AND FRENCH POPLINS, 
EPINGLINES, 
choice quality and colors, 
FRENCH PRINTED PERCALES, 
PERCALE ROBES, 
PLAIN AND PRINTED PIQUES, 
SASH AND BONNET RIBBONS, 
Every Variety of H 
MILLINERY GOODS, ée., ce. 

Our customers and the residents of neighboring cit- 

ies are respectfully invited to examine. 











BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, and TENTH ST, 


\ 7 ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any Machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssuren, 
Pa.: Boston, Mass.; or St. Lovis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines 
under the same name as ours, unless they can show a 
Certificate of agency signed by us. We shall not hold 
ourselves responsible for worthless Machines sold by 
other parties, and shall prosecute all parties either 
selling or using Machines under this name. to the full 
extent of the law, unless such Machines wee obtained 
from us or our Agents. Do not be —— upon by 
parties who copy our advertisement and circulars, and 
offer worthless Machines at a less price. 











WATCHES AND WATCH - CASES. 


Stiffened or ‘‘Filled” Gold Cases 
versus Solid -Gold Cases. 


ir will be apparent to any person who will consid- 
erately examine a heavy sulid-gold Watch-Case, that 
beyond or aside from the necessary thickness of gold 
for the engraving and engine turning, the large propor- 
tion of the precious metal remaining is really needed 
only as a stiffening to hold the engraved portions in 
pace, and give it strength enough to enable it to 
resist pressure from with w.. by sudden knocks or 
falls, which would otherwise mutilate and mar the 
case an ure the movement. This large propor- 
tion of the gold adds greatly to the cost of a watch, 
while it is actually needless, so far as utility and 
beauty are concerned, as any one can testify who has 
observed old watches that have been many years in 
wear, the engine turning on which is worn smooth, 
while the “*works” are often worn out entirely, or 
are so far beyond the watchmaker’s skill as to be 
unreliable as time-keepers. 

Such being the fact, then if, in place of this large 
amount of practically-needless guld, a baser metal 
be snbstituted, the cost will be proportionately lessen- 
ed, while the strength, solidity, and beauty of the 
case remains intact. : 

On the other hand, large bers of gold watches 
are made and sold with cases so fragile, in order to 
reduce their cost to the fowest point, as to be almost 
unserviceable, and, in fact, many become entirely so 
after a few months’ constant use—the covers having 
become sprung, so as not to shut, or stay shut; the 
joints or hinges breaking out, or the heads and a 
portion of the centre rim tearing away, the gold hav- 
ing become so extremely thin as not to afford sub- 
stance enough to allow of the edges being soldered 
together (or if such repairs can be made, it is only at 
the expense of the beauty of the case); and with the 
dents and mars that with the greatest care are con- 
tinually accumulating—the wearer knows not how 
or when they come—they gradually become so bat- 
tered and unsightly as to be any thing but an object 
of pride or pleasure. 

ow if these cases had been stiffened with a lining 
of baser metal, the cost would have been little if any 
more, the need of costly repairs would have been 
avoided, and they would have remained handsome 
and undefaced for years, to the great advantage of 
both watches and owners. 

For actual use and appearance, such a stiffened 
gold case would be worth far more than the thin one, 
and be equal to any fine solid-gold one of the same 
thickness, and at one-half or one-third the price. 

There is still another class of watch-¢ases, of poor 
low-carat gold, which are finely finished, ‘‘made to 
sell”—and their purchasers find they are “sold” as 
soon as the outside coloring is worn off, which takes 
no very long time to accomplish. 

The advantages, therefore, of buying a watch with 
a stiffened gold case, in gain go to the solid one, 
are manifest. The actual cost is but one-half or one- 
third as much, and consequently one who considers 
the item of interest on his investment need not be 
reminded of the saving he will make in the course of 
ten years; while, if lost by accident or the efforts of 
pickpockets, thieves, or bargiard, the purchaser will 
still have the consolation of knowing that it would 
have been the same if it had been of solid gold, and 
the saving effected in the first instance will allow of 
the purchase of another of the same kind, at no 
larger, if as great a total cost as originally would 
have been incurred for a heavy solid-gold watch. 

Stiffened, or, technically speaking, “filled” gold 
watch-cases of this ea gt Wy are now being made 
in Providence by Messrs. J. A. Brown & Co., Watch- 
Case Manufacturers, No. 58 Eddy Street, under a pat- 
ent granted Mr. George W. Ladd in June, 1867. 

They are made from thick plates of gold and nickel 
compusition, “sweated” or welded together, form- 
ing a solid bar of metal, which, after being rolled to 
the required thickness, is made into watch-cases of 
different grades, 

The best grade is termed the extra quality, or one- 
half gold; the next, the first quality, or one-third 
gold. They are beautifully engraved and engine 
turned, the same as solid-gold cases, and in appear- 
ance can not be told from them. The prices are cor- 
respondingly less according to quality. 

hey are all fitted with Mr. Ladd’s Leproved spring, 
forged from a single piece of steel, put in without 
screws, and so shaped that the pressure in opening or 
shutting the cover bears upon the spring evenly at 
all points, giving quick and easy action, thus avoid- 
ing the great liability ot breaking, and consequent 
cost of repairs, as in the old method of springing, 
with two springs fastened in with screws. 

They have as yet been but slightly introduced to 
the trade of this city, though abroad they have a con- 
stantly-increasing reputation and sale; but we cau 
assure the public that they need but be seen and ex- 
amined to be admired aud (when their advantages 
are understood) appreciated. 

One of these cases, furnished with a good substan- 
tial movement, made by either of the American com- 
panies, for which they are more especially designed 
and adapted, make a watch that will give the pur- 
chaser pleasure and satisfaction. 

No person need hesitate to buy a case of this kind 
made by the firm above named, and it will not be a 
matter of special wonder if the Ladd watch -case 
should, in the course of a few years, acquire a reputa- 
tion and popularity second only to that of the Amer- 
ican movement. sapere for real genuine worth at 
a low cost, they can not be too highly appreciated; 
and any. person who intends purchasing a watch will 
do well to ask their watchmaker or deaier for them, 
and judge for themselves, ‘Seeing is believing,” 
saith the proverb. 

The Business Office and Salesroom of the Firm is 
at No. 11 Maiden Lane, New York.—[ Providence (R. I.) 
Journal.j : 


40 00 Sold.—The wonder of the World. The 
4 Magnetic Time Indicator, or ‘‘ Dollar 
Watch.” A Prrrecr Gem. Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Com att E led Dial, 
Silver and Brass works, glass crystal, size of Jady’s 
watch. Will denote correct time, warranted five years, 
superb and showy case, entirely of metal. This is no 
OOD Compass. Is entireiy new, patented. 6600 sold 
in three weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, 
mailed free. Trade supplied. Address the sole man- 
ufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


Life and. Letters 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 


THE LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD, Authoress of ‘‘ Our Village, &c.” 
Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most 
celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. 
A.G.K. L’Estranee. 2 Vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 














Pusiisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yore. 


CB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of %3 60, 
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Steinway & Sons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


PIANO: FORTES, 


Beg to Announce 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 

reminm on gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
mported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a 
long-felt and frequently-expressed want, by persons 
of moderate means, teachers, schools, &c., have per- 
fected arrangements for the manufacture of an entire- 
ly new style of instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceeding- 
ly neat exterior case. These new instruments will be 
supplied to those who desire to possess a thoronghly 
first-class “‘ Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubnlar 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 


Price-Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


EVERY PIANO is WARRANTED for 5 YEARS. 





Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St. 
(Bet. Fourth Ave. and Irving Place), New York. 





ASCALITY VENTILATED. —In addition to all 
former aids in exposing swindling and humbugs, 

the “Star-Spangled Banner” has engaged one of the 
most talented reporters in N. Y. City, to write up all the 
new tricks and traps of swindledom expressly for this 
paper. He will search out and ventilate every attempt 
at swindling. These letters will be worth, for the year, 
$10 to any one. Remember, the “ Banner” is a large, il-. 
lustrated, 8-page paper, brimming with real live read- 
ing. There is nothing old-fogy, dry, or stale about it. 
Overflowing with Wit, Humor, Fun, and good things 
generally, it is the cheapest, raciest, richest, and witti- 
est sheet ever published. The entire press of the coun- 
try pronounce it wnapproachable, except a few weekly, 
swindle - SEpPOrE See semi silly and religious sheets, 
which, lacking half the circulation or power of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” can but howl in their impo- 
tent rage at its wonderful, unparalleled success. You 
wantit. Your wife needsit. Your children will read its 
pages over and over again. 480 long columns yearly. 
ALL FOR 75 OENTS ONLY. The superb steel plate “ Evan- 
geline” we still send on roller, GRATIS, to every sub- 
scriber. An elegant parlor ornament, one and one- 
by two feet in size. Money refunded if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied. Specimens, 6 cents. nd 75 cents to 
“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


OPALINE 
for the Teeth, 
Gums, & Breath. 


is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 
OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
gists and dealers 
throughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 
OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Useno 
other dentifrice. 
Inventor and 
rop’r, Cuas. K. 
Evry, Dentist, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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A Great OFFER. \ 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
ans, of six first-class makers, at 
SEXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
NG THIS MONTH, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Or- 
gans for $45 and upward, for cash. 


AVE MONEY. — Harmless and elegant. 

SAVE HEALTH. KNOW WHAT YOU USE. 
Dr. MoLane’s Prescriptions and Recipes for Hair 
Restoratives, Hair Oils and Dyes; Cosmetics to beau- 
tify the complexion; to remove pimples, freckles, and 
tan, quickly and safely; to remove superfluous hair ; 
to force the whiskers, &c., to grow in three weeks ; 
to curl the hair permanently and beautifully; various 
Medicinal Prescriptions, &c. Any — gist will com- 

ress 


them. Sent prepaid for $1. 
ips Dz. C. F. McLANE, Box 2563, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree, Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds 
(25 sorts of either, $1 00), prepaid, by 
mail, Agents wanted. 
Priced Catalogues gratis. Trade-list. Seeds on com- 
mission. Small Fruits. Fresh Onion Seed, $4 00 per fb. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. Established 1842. 











$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutwe Witsout Money. 
For fertner perueeiet, address 
THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 





SPLENDID PRESENTS! 
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One to be given to every person 


WHO GETS 25 SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3 00 EACH, TO 


Hitchcock’s New Monthly Magazine. 


Instead of expending a large amount of money in advertising our MAGAZINE, we propose to use the 
amount in purchasing Sewing Machines, to be given gratuitously to those who will personally exhibit a 
copy and secure us 25 subscribers at $3 00 each for one year. We are induced to pursue this course because 
we believe that the MAGAZINE has sufficient merit to commend itself wherever shown, and we prefer to 
obtain a still larger circulation at once through the exertions of live agents, rather than pursue a long course 
of advertising (at great expense), and waiting a long time for the MAGAZINE to find its way by that chan- 
nel into households which would gladly welcome it to-day. Therefore we offer a first-class $75 00 Sewing 
Machine to each person who will send us $75 00 and the names of 25 subscribers to our MAGAZINE for 
the year 1870. Those who accept our proposition are requested to notify us at once, by mail, enclosing 
the amount (25 cents each) for the specimen copies they desire—one or more; or your newsdealer‘will sup- 


ply you. 


Those unacquainted with us can deposit the money at their Express Office (to be paid upon receipt 
of the Sewing Machine), at the same time sending us the list of subscribers and the receipt of the Ex- 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


press Agent who holds the money. 


24 Beekman Street, New York. 





19 MINK, 31 MUSK RATS, 3 OTTER.—I caught 
them all last week, and am taking ten times the 
game I ever did before. Thus writes a Maine boy who 
uses the ‘‘Hunter’s Guide.” It is the only reliable work. 
Tells how to hunt, trap, and catch all game, from mink 
to bear. All about boats, traps, fishing, &c.; tanning se- 
crets, arts, &c., &c., aLt kinds. All for 25 cents, 6 for 
$1, sent postpaid by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


GREAT CHANCE!—Acents WanTED! 
—$1000 per year sure made by agents, male or 
female, selling our world-renowned Patent Ev- 
erlasting W hite-Wire Clothes Lines, Cheapest 
and best Clothes Lines in the world; only 3 
cents per foot, and will last a hundred years. 
Address the Hudson River Wire Co., 7 Wil- 
liam St., N.Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


GENTS WANTED for Willison’s 
School and Family Charts. 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 

ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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w MORGAN’s Sons 


<LORP<e SAPOL 


211 WASHINGTON. S™N. % 








AcBatsi READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new wonderful inventions. dress 

M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


aaa Garo 


For Family Use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every 
thing, AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


1 OO IN 3 MONTHS AT HOME.— 

$10 will purchase an outjit, samples 
worth $50, and the deed of a whole township for the two 
best ——s Patents ever issued. Particulars 
Sree. Address J. AHEARN, Baltimore, Md. 


THE WIDE WORLD Eee 

















APLEWOOD Yoone Laptes’ InstiTUTE, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 





The next semi-annuai term opens March 8, 1870. 


WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a 
simple remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.— The Nation, N. Y. 


or 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR, 
Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harver’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazinr, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGaztne, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxiy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
—_ to the order of Harrer & Broturss is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harren’s Perroprcas. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2 Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





3 
SKETCHES CF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sci in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanper WIncHELL, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
olo y, Zoology and Botany in the University of 
Mic igan, and Director of the State Geological Sur- 
Wea \ Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $200. (Just 
ly. 





2. 
UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Atrox Crypx, Au- 


thor of “‘ Maggie Lynne.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. a see ——" 


3. 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 

Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


4. 
HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” ‘Bound to the Wheel,” ‘‘ Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


5. 
TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS, With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


6. 
ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wr- 
11am Gopwin, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


7. 
PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By C. 8S. Harrineton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


8. 
MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Caartrs Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 8yo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


9. 
MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
10. 
ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” “Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


11. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Anuort, Author of 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Tiustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 

12. 

KITTY. A Novel. By M. Beruam Epwarps, Author 
of ‘‘ Doctor Jacob,” “ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&¢c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


13. 
FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 820 elegant 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00, 


14. 


; THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 


rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrrox. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


15. 

COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools, 
and Academies. By Gro. F. Comrort, A.M., Pro- 

fesSor of Modern Languages and Asthetics in Al- 

leghany College, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth or Half 

Leather, $2 00. 


16. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James Green- 
woop, Author of ‘The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
‘The Seven Curses of London,” &c. th 147 Ii- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


17. 

BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With II- 
lustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

18, 

HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. Svo, Cloth, $500; Sheep, $6 00. 


19. 
MY ENEMY’'S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Justin 
MoCartuy, Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


20. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
ofthe Globe. By Dr. G@. Hartwia, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The ‘Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 


21. 
WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epwonp Yarrs, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
** Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


22, 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Pavut B. Du Cuariuv, Author of “ Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 
Equator,” ‘Journey to Ashango Land,” “Stories 
of the Gorilla meet &e. ith numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


23. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. ByJoun 
8. C. Aszorr, Author of ‘‘ The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 

Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


24. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstna, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Fnll Roan, $300; Half 
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FACETLE. 





On ente: the house, 
be careful not to rub your 
boots on the door - mat, 
more especially should the 
streets be at all muddy. 

When you are ushered 
into the drawing-room, 
keep your hat firmly on 

our head. This will show 
hat you are a man not to 
be trifled with. 

Should the lady of. the 
bonse remark that the day 
is a cold one, immediate! 
reply that you consider it 
extremely warm. This will 
prove yourself to be a per- 
son of discrimination. 


you by rubbing his hands, 
as if chilly, take out your 
ee and a 
away imaginary perspira- 
tion Fem on back of your 
neck. This will directly 
give that person the lie, 
and show yourself to be a 
man of truth. 

Should the master ef the 
honse suggest that he con- 
siders it a ‘fine bracing 
day for a walk,” say at 
once that you are “dog- 
tired by only creeping 
along a mile or two.” To 


« prove this to be a fact, put 


? your feet on another 
chair. N.3,—If your boots 
are muddy, this will be 
found to have a remarka- 
* striking effect. 

hould other visitors 
stare at you by this time, 
fold your arms mene 
whistle softly to yourse 4 
and put ¥ apes glass in your 
eye and scowl at eve 
body fiercely. This wi 
prove that you are a man 
not to be intimidated by 
numbers. 

When you have done this 
for five minutes, look at 
your watch ostentatious] 
and yawn londly. This wi 
show the company that you 
are a person of superior in- 
tellect, and that their con- 
versaticn bores you. 

Should your conduct up 
to this time fail to produce 
an effect, ie can remark, 
at a judicious moment, 
that you hope every body 
there has had typhus-fever, 

use you havejust come 
from the bedside ofa friend 
who has it very badly. 
This will probably have the 
effect you desire. 

Should your last remark, 
however, not img off well, 
get up and walk out of the 
room without saying good- 
by to anyone. Be careful, 

0, to hang the door loud- 
ly behind you. This will, 
at all events, clearly de- 
monstrate to the company 
that you don't consider 
them worthy of your atten- 
tion, and will enable you 
to make a graceful exit. 





Nurse. “ There’s your Cake, Miss Georgey. Now, Master Bobby, what will you have before you go to Bed?” 
I'll have a Deviled Turkey’s Leg, well Peppered, and some Beer, if you please.” 


Master Bossy. ‘ 























































































































“TWAS WONDROUS PITIFUL.” 


Coox (alluding io the Original of the Photograph). ‘No, Jane, } never heard from him after he went to 
about me—leastways, he Married a Black Woman !” 











A GOVERNMENT DIS-APPOINTMENT. 


Incenva Pugwa. “ What do you think, Charley? You were always so spiteful about saying my Brother Jack hadn’t got any Profession ; and what d’ye think 


* 


heard Pa say to-day?” 
Cuarcey. “Give it u 














Texas with his Ridgement; and J believe he forgot all 





INGENUA PuELLa., “ Well, Jack’s been appointed a Bankrupt!. Yesterday morning! It was in the Paper. The Dear Fellow,” etc., etc. 
(Zt was almost cruel to explain, but it had to be done. 


AFTER THE PANTOMIME. 


Fonp Mortuer (jinishing up a Little Bit of 


ee ee 


SWS 


a 





A SERIOUS MATTER. 


‘after loo) 





“Dan,” said a little four- 
year-old, ‘‘give me. six- 


“We've got one papaiey 


“You,” was thereply. 

“Then give me sixpence 
to buy the monkey some 
nuts, i 

His brother could not 
resist. 


A tavern boaster the oth- 

er day, vaunting his know]l- 

e of the world, was ask- 

ed by a weg at his elbow 

if he had been in Algebra. 
“Oh yes,” said he; “ 

once ponte through it on 





pod nly 
A countryman stopped 
at a telegraph vislow, 
where. a young lady was 
panos: | dispatches, and, 
ing on a moment, 
called to his companion ; 
“Say, Bill, just you come 
and see ’em make paper 
collars !- Don't she know 
her biz, hey, Bill?” 


ptr tl Ri 

The darkest hour, as a 
rule, is just before the gas 
is lighted. 


—————»>—— 
Why is a policeman gen- 
erally of a satirical turn ?— 
use he has such a hab- 
it of taking people off. 
MD si v8 OTE 
A PARK THAT Is DECGIDED- 
LY NoT ONE oF THE LuNGs 
or New York—A park of 
artillery. 
——_—_—_———_—_ 
A FEW QUESTIONS. 
Don’t you think that a 
man who falls overboard 
nee at first rather a sink- 


Hon't you think that Al- 
exander, who had hunted 
down all the world, when 
he found that there were 
no more worlds to con- 
quer, might still be said to 
be in full ery? 

Is it true that Cesar, one 
evening at mess, said to a 
brother-officer, as he hand- 
ed the port, * The rubicund 


is eng 

s it true that the Ro- 
man Senate had a Council 
Chamber built on purpose 
for ’em, and that this was 
why it was called the For- 
um? 

Were not conquered ar- 
mies pelted with rotten 
eggs when they entered 

ome? ‘and was not this 
called “ passing under the 
yolk ?” 

—— 

What season of the year 
harmonizes most with the 
habits of thelion ?—Spring- 
time. 

—_>————_ 

Why is a certain church- 
bell like a. forgetful. serv- 
ant ?—Because it has to be 
tolled so often. 


Youne Lapy. “ Ah! but 

‘ou see, Mr, Assessor, you 

ave lived much faster 
than I.” 


—_>——_ 


Every bird pleases us 
with his lay — especially 
the hen, 

—_—_— ———_ 


“The dearest spot on 
earth is home,” the song 
being believed. Mr. Peg- 
ect says it’s true—cos 

im twice as much as any 
other spot. 














Advice), “‘ And be sure, Edwin, whatever you do, never Allow 
yourself to Trifle with any Young Lady’s Affections.” 











